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ans in all good faith have offered to submit all their common 
interests and conflicts to the supervision of a joint commit- 
tee. 
ists have never received from any other denomination, and 
one, he says, which ‘‘ would have been hailed with unquali- 
fied satisfaction ” if it had come from the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, or the Presbyterians. He shows without diffi- 
culty that Dr. Sweetser’s fear of being disgraced by associa- 
tion with Unitarians, on the ground of their unchristian 
character, is not to be regarded seriously. To the long string 
of accusations about specific transactions with Universalists, 
in which Unitarians are said to have encroached upon the 
rights of Universalists, Dr. Hall, taking them one by one, 
makes the only possible reply ; namely, that for the most part 
they are groundless. In some cases they only prove that 
Unitarians have taken up work abandoned by Universalists, 
and at the worst bring to light misunderstandings which 
might easily have been avoided if such a joint committee as 
the Unitarian Association proposed were appointed and em- 
powered to act. 
Pd 


THE day of sectarian rivalries is past. That is to say, 
they have become impossible to those who take into their 
minds the message of the twentieth century. Henceforth no 
church can claim exclusive rights and privileges as the ex- 
ponent of the divine Will and Wisdom; and no church can 
contest the claims of another organization to supremacy on 
the ground that the other one is the false church, and it is 
the lawful claimant. That is, again, to say that this is the 
present situation as it appears to a few hundred thousands, 
it may be a million or two, of men and women scattered 
over the face of the earth, who believe that the universality 
of revelation and the freedom of the truth make void all 
special claims to religious authority on the part of any church 
or body of churches. The whole drift of modern thinking 
is away from the notions accepted so late as even ten years 
ago. And yet, although the tendency is marked and unmis- 
takable, the probability is that the year 2000 will see some of 
the great religious establishments still stronger than they are 
to-day, and more aggressive in their efforts to win the allegi- 
ance or to compel the submission of mankind. He lives in 
a fool’s paradise who thinks that, because he sees things as 
they ought to be, he sees things as they will be within any 
calculable time. It takes about five hundred years for a 
truth, after it has been openly demonstrated, to sink into the 
common consciousness and become a basis of action. 


ed 


One of the most interesting and instructive experiments of 
modern times will soon come to a close with the dying out of 
the Shaker communities in the United States. Their com- 
munities have continued for a century and a quarter; and 
the members have been to a wonderful degree faithful to the 
principles derived from the teachings of their founder, Mother 
Ann Lee. “They accepted celibacy and communism, to- 
gether with a belief in the Fatherhood of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ and a belief in the Motherhood of God as re- 
vealed in Ann Christ.” Their belief in Mother Ann and 
their trust in her teaching were thorough-going. For more 
than a century they have been models of purity in conduct, 
honest dealing, diligence, prudence, and thrift. But their 
seventeen societies have not been able to draw members 
enough from the outside world to fill the places of those who 
have been lost by death or have withdrawn from the society. 
They are not able to retain the children whom they educate 
for the celibate life, because, the choice being given them at 
maturity, they follow the example of the youths and maidens 
of the outside world, and are lost to Shakerhood. Not 
enough remain to do the necessary work of their various col- 
onies. The tendency, therefore, is to make the remaining 
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members simply landlords and employers of alien labor. 
The end of the experiment will be a cause of regret, because 
in these peaceful homes many who were out of joint with the 
world have found a safe and quiet retreat, where they have 
been useful to one another and also to the world about them. 


& 


Tue Board of Overseers of Harvard University have voted 
to concur with the President and Fellows in their vote elect- 
ing George Foot Moore, D.D., professor of theology.. Dr. 
Moore has accepted the appointment, and will enter upon his 
duties March 1, 1902. The limits of his work are not yet 
very accurately defined, but he will give especial attention to 
the comparative study of religion which lies outside the field 
covered by Prof. Fenn. Being a Semitic scholar, he will 
also, no doubt, in Dr. Toy’s absence next year, carry on part 
of the work of his department. The coming of such a 
scholar as Dr. Moore from Andover to Cambridge is one of 
the most significant signs of the times in the theological 
world, and shows how completely among scholars the old 
feud between Andover and Cambridge has been abolished. 
As in Kentucky ancient family feuds begin to give way 
before the orderly processes of the law, so now in theology. 
old antagonisms yield to the calm and equable methods of 
scholarship. 


To be Alive. 


“What! alive, and so bold, O earth?” Shelley felt the 
vitality of the earth. After the shock of war had devastated 
Europe, and the death of Napoleon had closed a fearful 
chapter in the history of modern civilization, the poet still 
felt the unchecked vital forces of the earth flowing through 
all the creatures that it sustained. With the earth beneath 
our feet-and the sun over our heads, we live in an atmosphere 
charged with all the forces with which the miracles of these 
latter days are wrought. Unseen, unfelt, unheard, these 
forces work in us and: about us. In living beings they 
become thought and speech, the sight of the eyes and the 
hearing of the ears. Through the mysterious operations of 
body and soul, they become in us desire and longing and 
moral energy. Whatever may be recorded in the daily news, 
the vital earth, the energizing sun, and the life of man go 
on working together to reveal the plenitude of the Infinite 
Power. 

From feeble souls and weary ones who are overwrought, 
from those who have slipped aside from the main currents 
of social progress, we hear the cry of degeneracy. The 
same old, world-weary despair which broke out in the dreary 
meditations of Ecclesiastes, which became the weariness of 
life in Roman days, and the cynical scepticisms of later 
ages, appear again in mournful dirges and melancholy reflec- 
tions. Sharp rebuke of sin is always to be welcomed from 
those who are worthy to judge their fellows: stalwart oppo- 
sition to stalwart forms of wickedness is part of the war 
from which there is no discharge for honest souls, Clear 
sight and sharp distinctions between that which is right and 
that which is wrong make the tools of precision with which 
society does its work, but these things are far removed from 
complaint of the present or doubt about the future. 

To be alive, awake, alert, rejoicing in the light which 
quickens the earth and the energy that courses through our 
nerves, is to share the energy of the Divine Nature revealing 
itself in all created things. God gives to all his creatures a 
share of his power to control, to direct to such issues as they 
may choose, whether they be good or bad. The power he 
gives unsought; but wisdom, a nobler gift, comes from seek- — 
ing and asking. It happens then that, with increase of 
energy, all things that live feel the impulse. That which is 
merely gross and earthy rears its huge bulk upon the earth. 
In social combinations, in the rushing tides of business, in 
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the swelling ambitions of vigorous souls, life and the energy 
of it appear. These things give to thought, to the agile 
mind, and the virile conscience their work to do. That 
would be a silly world, unworthy of the faculties with which 
we are endowed, if it allowed only that which is sweet and 
delicate and honorable and of good report to flourish. Ina 
living world of living men, all things good and great come 
by overcoming the world, by meeting and mastering nature 
and the natural man. 

That society is growing to be huge, difficult to control, 
gross, in spite of its polished forms and glittering ornaments, 
is to the men and women who are alive, and conscious that 
they share the vital energy out of which the worlds have 
come, a stimulus to action. The challenge of these earth- 
born forces fills them with eager expectation. They have 
worthy work to do. If that which is gross or vulgar or 
brutal feels the quickening energy of the new time, they 
know beyond a doubt that also streams of spiritual energy, 
moral force, and mental power are ready to flow into them 
and fit them for mastery over these other forms of force 
which will not serve their proper end until they are mastered 
and directed to their proper uses. The world was never so 
vital, so productive, so ready for the new race and the better 
times. If unchecked energies are sometimes riotous and 
sometimes destructive, if in the industrial world power is 
sometimes controlled by brutal men, if commerce and 
colonization are carried on with cruelty, if blind ambition 
seeks its ends regardless of the common good, so much the 
more may those who are alive and alert to the power of the 
' spirit recognize their work and accept their tasks. For them 
it is not a dead world or a dying world peopled by a degen- 
erate race with which they have to do, but a world of nature 
and human life in which the very exuberance of produc- 
tion offers both the challenge and the promise to the eager 
and hopeful worker. 


The Strength of the Hills. 


Rest and change are not more a need of the body than of 
the mind. If the mental faculties were always alert and 
active, it is probable the responsive physical powers would 
not fail to answer to the demand made upon them. But 
mind weariness reacts upon the physical organs, and what 
we call breaking down is more often seated in the brain than 
in other parts of the human frame. 

The great sanatorium is therefore sought for brain weari- 
ness, the mental renewal that comes from contact with the 
outer world. The hills, the Psalmist tells us, are strong; and 
their strength enters into us, and renews the shrunken and 
denuded sources of our powers. The medicine of the hills 
is freely dispensed. Nature is no niggard. Her prescrip- 
tions do not cost: they are freely given. Itis the ability to 
take that alone limits the amount of her generosity. 

This strength coming from the hills so much appreciated 
now, so widely sought, is comparatively a new discovery. It 
hardly antedates a period of thirty or forty years. Our 
fathers, if they took it at all, took it sadly, and without much 
mental or spiritual benefit,—as stern, unremitting labor,— 
while we are learning to take it as play and sport in those 
intervals of labor that can be spent in the open air. It is 
creating in our day a new type, a new order, the open-air 
people, the out-of-door people, the athletic people, the people 
who believe not only in the athletics of the body, but of the 
mind,— a class of our boys who believe in physical perfection, 
and of our girls who are not afraid to become.as vigorous 
and robust as nature intended them to be. We may almost 
say that it is creating a new type of Christian, one who, 
instead of renouncing the world, believes in possessing it, in 
getting all out of it that it contains, not in the sense alone of 
exploiting it for riches and selfish profit, but of possessing it 
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through soul:and sense, through sun and breeze, through 
soil and rock, through the beauty and invigoration of forest 
and field and mountain, of owning it as a true lover and pos- 
sessor, not as an alien and exile. 

So the free, joyous side of outdoor life must appeal to us 
as something triumphantly healthy and happy, a real return 
upon the soil, a revelation of the new and better uses of the 
external world in a way not dreamed of a few decades ago. 
Nature then was like a neglected but glorious part of some 
great palace, shut up from the uses of family life. Forest 
and lake and stream, the wilder part of this many-mansioned 
house, were of but little use to the dwellers in towns and 
cities. The student was then often a pale bookworm, who 
knew only the name of sport and vigorous exercise, without 
a true conception of the reality. The vagrant, the truant 
boy, and idler alone possessed the key to the palace hall. 
The school-girl knew little or nothing of the great out-of- 
doors. She was shut up to strum’ the piano or torture her 
brain over lesson books in the hours that should have been 
given to play and exercise in the free air. The barefooted 
country girl going with her brothers berrying or to drive 
home the cows won the blessing that the rich man’s 
daughter could not compass. 

To know Nature, and to love her as a duty, an opportu- 
nity, a delight, had not come into the ideas of our teachers, 
pastors, and masters. Up to recent times the conception 
of this nature-love, this strength that comes from the hills, 
this wrestle with all her forces for the good of body and 
soul, was looked upon as something apart from common life 
and apprehension. The poet was licensed to babble of 
green fields, to dream and “muse o’er flood and fell,” to 
dwell rapturously on the beauty of flowers, to praise the sun 
and moon and stars, to dote on the sigh of winds and 
murmur of waves. But this was poetry of a sentimental 
kind, felt and enjoyed by the few who were endowed with 
the gift of expression. It remained for the people, the 
dumb and untuneful masses, to come into a different but 
not less essential possession of the world, through first the 
physical exhilaration of fresh air and exercise, and later, 
perhaps, something of the higher joy of intellectual, artistic, 
and poetical interpretation. This could not come until na- 
ture was seen to be a real appendage and pleasaunce of the 
people, and not a little reserved paddock for sentimentalists. 
It was essential that they should acquire a taste for even its 
lower benefits, should feel toward it as toward a home not 
bounded by walls, but arched by the sky and enclosed by 
horizons. 

Athletics have done much to make the people at home in 
the outer world, to lead them to know dimly what the 
strength of the hills really means. Their abuses are patent ; 
but, in spite of them, the new and wholesome taste that 
takes people out of stuffy rooms and gives them a life in the 
open is of inestimable value. Not yet have the people 
learned all or half the lessons that may be learned by the 
love of open-air life. Their senses are not half open, their 
minds not half awake, to the joys to be found in the posses- 
sion of the world, not alone through title-deeds and fee- 
simple holdings, but through the sense of being at home 
in nature, of holding the feoff of God as a common 
possession. 

We see this desire to get strong by contact with the hills 
growing year by year. Our cities empty themselves, as far 
as possible, to take this great tonic. Those who cannot get 
away unassisted are finding friends to help them to a share 
in the sweets of the fields, the ravishments of sun and shade. 
This charity takes hold of the springs of life. It is one of 
the sweetest and best and wisest ever invented. It is bound 
to extend to large proportions in this new century. Even 
our rulers are learning the lesson that the people must and 
shall come into possession of their own through means of 
the great natural parks and reservations. ‘There is no evil 
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through intoxication in the breath of pure air, there is no 
fear of pauperization through helping the tired to rest for a 
time under the shade of trees in sight of God’s hills. There 
is salvation for the children in bringing them out of the 
slums to roll in the grass and pluck field-flowers. The 
great reservoirs of renewal, moral as well as physical, lie in 
these directions. The more wholesomely, naturally, joy- 
ously, mankind takes possession of the earth and breathes in 
the strength of the hills, the more fit will they become for 
the larger life of the soul, a grander progress and devel- 
opment. 


A Noble Motherhood. 


The one thing most needed in this land —yes, in the whole 
world — is to create a noble motherhood. All social custom 
and all formal education should tend to this one end. . Give 
us mothers of fine, heroic ideas, with capacity for spiritual 
uplook, and the men born of them, perforce, will be all 
right. A mother cannot endow the child with what she does 
not possess herself. It is folly to expect a saint from a self- 
ish woman. The Catholic Church is right that Christianity 
was born of the Virgin Mary. It is true that we cannot ex- 
pect a prolonged heredity of evil to be overcome in a single 
generation. But, with mothers educated to feel first of all a 
responsibility for the character of their children, for their 
strength of will, their stability, and their capacity for unself- 
ish doings, there will be a steady gain for humanity. Any 
woman who devotes herself to the presentation to the world 
of a noble citizen is tenfold a daughter of God. No possible 
service to God or man can be counted as equal to this cre- 
ative effort of character. Here woman has a chance to be- 
come a devotee, body and soul, to the Eternal Good. Her 
convent shall be her own home; her rosary, the cradle in her 
heart; her prayers, the longing for purity and truth to be born 
of her household. 

To the result of such motherhood we may add the power 
of education and educated society to perfect and to polish, 
to bring to its highest uses that which has been conceived in 
holiness. One of our ablest educators says of teaching 
morals in schools that morality cannot be effectually taught: 
it is born of home life. “My mother taught me all the 
morals I possess.”” Whatever may be said of outside influ- 
ences, we believe this to be true, that the position of the 
mother is almost impregnable, if she be sanctified in spirit, 
pure in her will, and undeviating in purpose to have her 
children God-children. Many of us can look back with 
amazement to discern how intensely powerful, throughout a 
long life, has been a mother’s opinion and judgment. Those 
who have not broken with the mother in their heart have kept 
their faith with God. Yet we cannot agree that right educa- 
tion will not further the efforts of the mother. A young soul, 
well endowed, baptized in a mother’s resolution for righteous- 
ness meets all sorts of influences at a peculiar angle. Even 
Latin and Greek mean to him more than classics: they area 
part of the divine evolution of humanity. Every study has in 
ita soul. All truth, even all physical truths, are the voice of 
God. ‘The point we wish to make is that it is noble mother- 
hood which places a child at a coign of advantage at all 
times and everywhere. He is able to make more of the good 
and less of the evil. 

Is motherhood growing more sacred? Have we gained or 
lost since Puritanism held sway? It will be difficult to show 
that we in some ways have not lost. Optimism can easily 
discern a splendid progress in mechanical art, in physical 
conveniences, in education; but not so easily can it demon- 
strate that the mothers of to-day are imbued with a deeper 
feeling of responsibility. Evolution has pushed back the re- 
sponsibility with more emphasis to the period before birth. 
It has laid more upon the mother. Mill judges that the 
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time will come when there will be no more potent force opera- 
tive than the fact that we may, by our habits, “ curse those 
as yet unborn.” But has that time come, is there any evi- 
dence of it among the people? What is the general effect of 
the vast enlargement of woman’s sphere? Has college 
life made better mothers? There is much in higher educa- 
tion to fit men and women for the greater functions of race 
improvement, but there is also much to narrow the recipient 
down to selfish ambition. Our educational methods and 
ideals are incomplete. So far the end is not to cultivate each 
body and mind to do its very best in the world, but to 
sharpen wits for the quickest apprehension of bread-winning 
and honor-bearing. 

The idea of responsibility to God is not in all our school- 
rooms. In our homes, family piety has less place than 
formerly. We do not find fault with a transition state of 
society; but what is being done by way of substitution? It 
will not help motherhood and childhood, character and pur- 
posing, that we are much nearer a scientific definition of 
God and a demonstration of immortality, if he is no longer 
our Lord and our God, to whom we owe our daily lives and 
our every thought. That love has cast out fear is no gain, if 
love follows after fear, and leaves only indifference. Clearly, 
to apy careful observer of social and family life, we have a 
good deal farther to go before we have reached a safe posi- 
tion. We have to reconstruct that which we have been accus- 
tomed to pack away in the little word “ piety,” — a sentiment 
of nearness to God, a feeling of continuous responsibility, 
and a desire for unity with him. How can society get at 
this problem,— nobler womanhood, a devouter motherhood ? 
Woman herself must take hold of the problem, and deter- 
mine that, whatever of rights are denied her, she will above 
all be a fellow-worker together with God, and do her part to 
create a perfect society. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Co-operation with Books, 


Many of our ministers are not able to purchase the books 
they ought to read. Theological and philosophical works 
are usually expensive, and the average salary is not large. 
Moreover, a large proportion of our ministers reside in 
towns which either have no Public Library or none that is 
willing to purchase the books which Unitarian ministers 
need if they are to keep in touch with the progressive schol- 
arship of the liberal world. If we can devise some plan 
whereby every one of our ministers who is desirous of study- 
ing can be provided with the indispensable books, it is clear 
that it will very greatly increase our common usefulness. 
Every one of our ministers who have been able to accumulate 
a valuable library has in his possession hundreds of volumes 
which he is not incessantly using,— volumes which he is not 
willing to give away, but which he might be willing to lend 
for a considerable period. If each of these more fortunate 
ministers would select fifty or a hundred volumes of this 
kind and send them to a brother minister, whose means of 
access to such books are slight, with the permission to retain 
the books for some months or even a year, a great deal of 
good would result. Of course, they should be books of the 
highest merit,— books of present importance in the thinking 
world; and it cannot be expected that any minister will part 
with such books for a year’s time unless he is so situated 
that in case of a sudden necessity of referring to one of the 
books he would have access to it in a public library or in ~ 
the library of a friend near at hand. The writer has himself 
made such a use of his own books, and knows therefore 
what a great boon it is to the minister who borrows on these - 
terms. I should be very glad to undertake to facilitate such 
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loans of considerable numbers of books, and to that end I 
invite correspondence with ministers who will offer to lend 
their books and with ministers who desire to borrow such. 
Another way of satisfying this need has been proposed to 
several prominent workers in the National Alliance who are 
favorably considering it. That is to have a Branch Alliance 
establish a travelling theological library or several such li- 
braries, one to contain, for instance, a dozen or fifteen vol- 
umes of the most recent importance in theology ; another to 
be of a philosophical nature; still another to contain books 
upon Old Testament study; another to be devoted to New 
Testament investigation; and another to the best books 
upon scientific subjects. Other great lines of thought might 
be developed in such libraries. They could be gradually 
formed to meet the needs that would be revealed by cor- 
respondence. It will be recognized that these libraries 
would differ from those now in operation among us which 
are simply intended to extend the knowledge of Unitarian 
thought and work to any inquirers. The present proposition 
is a more limited one in recognition of the stringent intel- 
lectual needs of the ministers who must be the spiritual 
guides of many people. Again and again it happens that 
ministers residing in lonely regions where they are not in 
frequent conference with their brethren, and where they are 
unable to secure books which reveal the world’s best 
thoughts, find themselves at a loss for valuable material 
upon which to base preaching, find themselves also exposed 
to forming unwise decisions upon great problems from which 
they would be saved if they had fuller information. The 
development of a careful system for this interchange of books 
would, to some extent, assure us of a thoroughly trained and 
well-balanced ministry in the smallest towns as well as in 
the cities. CHARLES E. St. Joun. 


Current Copics. 


Tue attitude of the new administration upon the practice 
of lynching was announced plainly when President Roose- 
velt recently appointed former Gov. Jones of Alabama to 
be a federal judge in that State. To a bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, who called upon him 
last Monday, the President explained that he had read a 
message against lynch law which Mr. Jones had written 
when he was governor of Alabama, and that the governor’s 
defence of law and order on that and other occasions had 
commended him to the chief executive as a man who could be 
relied upon to enforce the laws in Alabama. The appoint- 
ment of ex-Gov. Jones has occasioned some stir among the 
political forecasters. Mr. Jones is a gold Democrat, and is 
not understood to stand very well with the dominant section 
of the Democratic party in Alabama. 


ae 


Tue plan of promoting public subscriptions to a national 
fund for the ransom of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, who is in the hands of brigands somewhere on the 
frontier between Turkey and Bulgaria, is not meeting with 
unqualified success. At the end of last week not more than 
one-half of the total sum of $110,000 required for the ran- 
som had been subscribed ; and at the beginning of the pres- 
ent week the friends of the captured missionary issued a 
second appeal to the public, setting forth the urgency of the 
occasion, and the consequent need of the early completion 
of the entire sum. This appeal was followed on Monday 
by another appeal to the same purpose, which was issued by 
Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., district secretary for the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in New 
York City. 
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THE house of deputies of the Episcopal Church of 
America, which is holding its triennial session in San 
Francisco, sitting as a committee of the whole, last Monday 
adopted the proposed canon prohibiting the remarriage of 
persons who have obtained divorces for causes not arising 
previous to their annulled marriage. The canon had pre- 
viously been passed by the house of bishops. The part of 
the proposed new canon which dealt with the right of 
divorced persons to marry again is Paragraph IV. of Canon 
36 (“OF the Solemnization of Matrimony”), and reads as 
follows: “No minister shall solemnize a marriage between 
any two persons unless, nor until by inquiry, he sha!l have 
satisfied himself that neither person has been or is the hus- 
band or the wife of any other person then living, unless 
the former marriage was annulled by a decree of some civil 
court of competent jurisdiction for cause existing before such 
marriage.” Last Tuesday, the House of Deputies finally re- 
jected this paragraph. 

cd 


THE campaign for the political control of the Greater New 
York will be this year, more than ever before, a campaign of 
national interest. To oppose Mr. Seth Low, who is the can- 
didate of the united anti-Tammany party, Mr. Croker’s 
organization has nominated for mayor of New York Mr. E. M. 
Shepard, who enjoys the universal respect of the good 
people of Brooklyn. The selection of Mr. Shepard as Mayor 
Van Wyck’s successor was a great surprise to the opponents 
of Tammany. It suggested at once the fact that Tammany 
had appreciated the advantage of nominating a candidate 
whose antecedents, personal and civic, are fully as laudable 
as those of Mr. Low. Mr. Shepard has been widely known 
as a friend of the reform movement in New York. His 
political opponents, of course, argue that he has been duped 
into his present affiliation with Mr. Richard Croker and the 
corrupt political organization of which he is the head. 


ed 


Tue McKinley National Memorial Association, which 
was projected at Canton, Ohio, during the funeral of the late 
President, completed its organization last week, and issued 
an appeal to the people for funds for the erection of a per- 
manent memorial to William McKinley at Canton. The 
exact form which the memorial is to take has not been 
decided upon yet; but the trustees of the Association, in 
their call, say that it is to be, “in the highest sense, the 
sincere expression of all the people of the country of their 
love for President McKinley, and of their admiration for the 
qualities expressed so eminently in his life and deeds.” 
Hon. William R. Day, who was Mr. Hay’s predecessor as 
Secretary of State, is the president of the board of trustees 
of the Association ; and Senator Hanna is the vice-president. 
Every effort will be made to make the contributions as gen- 
eral as may be. 

we 


In the course of a reply declining the offer of Sir Charles 
Vincent to raise fresh troops for service in South Africa, 
Mr. Brodrick, the British secretary for war, announced last 
week that Great Britain has, roughly speaking, 200,000 men 
and 450 guns in South Africa, and that the war office has 
no difficulty in keeping the army now in the field up to the 
numerical. requirements. Mr. Brodrick said, furthermore, 


that there are 100,000 troops now training in England, who . 


can be sent out to the seat of war as they are wanted. The 
secretary also made it known that the war office, far from 
having ever failed to support Lord Kitchener vigorously in 
the field, had dealt with him most generously on all occa- 
sions, often forwarding to him double and triple the supply 
of men, arms, and provisions that he has requested from the 
home government, 
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Wuite the war office is explaining the progress of the war 
to the British tax-payer, Lord Kitchener is adopting energetic 
measures to suppress sedition in Cape Colony. Last week 
the commander-in-chief of the British forces in South Africa 
announced that martial law had been declared in those of 
the provinces of Cape Colony in which it had not been pre- 
viously declared. The entire colony is now under the rigors 
of military administration. This measure Lord Kitchener 
followed up last Friday by sentencing to death Commandant 
Lotter, the Cape rebel whose commando, composed almost 
wholly of Cape rebels, was captured early last month. The 
sentence was carried out on the day after the one on which it 
had been imposed. Lord Kitchener was determined to show 
that he will not tolerate disloyalty in Cape Colony, and that 
the punishment of those who raise their hands against the 
crown will be swift and terrible. 


ad 


GENERAL interest was aroused by the daring plan of 
Comte de la Vaulx, a French aéronaut, who last Saturday 
left a suburb of Toulon in a balloon to cross the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Algeria. The experiment was partly under 
the auspices of the French government, which is interesting 
itself closely in the study of balloons as possible additions 
to the equipments of war. The balloon in which Comte de 
la Vaulx started upon his journey is a mechanism of his own 
invention, which is fitted with a system of floats, so that it 
can be kept at a given atmospheric level (about forty-five 
feet above the water) constantly. Several ships that reached 
Toulon on Sunday and Monday nights reported having seen 
the apparatus of Comte de la Vaulx making steady prog- 
ress in a fairly direct line toward the coast of North Africa, 
and apparently under the complete control of the enterpris- 
ing aéronaut. The first experiment failed, but Comte de la 
Vaulx will probably try again. 


Brevities. 


There are no respectable sins, and there are no shady 
virtues. 


In the ministry, as in all other callings, there are old men 
of thirty and young men of seventy, with all sorts between. 


When a sure cure is discovered for cancer or consumption, 
the world will not have long to wait for certainty in regard 
to it. 


For nearly a hundred years it has been a standing reproach 
that Unitarianism was so respectable. It is very difficult to 
please our critics, but they probably would not have liked 
us any better if Unitarianism had been disreputable. 


Commonly, character is fairly well shaped before a boy or 
girl enters college. The associations which are to have 
holding power through the four years’ course begin to be 
formed within the first six weeks. College brings out of our 
boys and girls what the home, the school, and the street have 
put into them during the first seventeen years of their life. 


Nothing could have been more cheerful, hopeful, and 
helpful than the impressions made by Messrs. Lyon, Crothers, 
and Wendte at the opening meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston. Summing up their impressions of the Inter- 
national Council in London and the late Conference at 
Saratoga, they were not only enthusiastic themselves, but 
the cause of enthusiasm in others. 


Various additions have been made to the hymn “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” in order to make it express the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement. It is useless to protest against 
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them, because they are provided for those who want them, 
and are supposed to furnish a sufficient antidote to the 
Unitarianism of the author. We print this week a sketch of 
Mrs. Adams, with a picture which is the best now obtainable. 


As the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers bids fair to have 
an honorable career, it is well to make the record of its 
origin accurate. President Eliot of the Unitarian Association 
first suggested the plan, and called a meeting ‘to consider it. 
At this meeting Prof. Boros read a paper which he had 
brought with him from Hungary, proposing and describing | 
just such an organization. A statement of purpose was 
adopted which made organization easy when the delegates 
assembled in London. It reads, ‘The object of this coun- 
cil shall be to open communication with those in all lands 
who are striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-operation among them.” , 


One of the most encouraging signs of the time is the sad 
silence with which the people at large have received the evil 
suggestions of Christian anarchists who have desired to ap- 
peal to mob law for the punishment of the President’s assas- 
sin. There has been an uprising of public sentiment against 
lynching for any cause, which promises good results. Mr. 
Booker Washington has spoken the right word at the right 
time. This awful crime against the majesty of the law and 
the honor of the republic will be regarded with more 
thorough-going disapproval than ever before in all parts of 
the country. We have received many addresses in memory 
of our late President delivered by laymen and ministers in all 
parts of the country. Had not our obligations to the Na- 
tional Conference prevented, we might have given selections 
from them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The November Collection. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The article of Dr. S. A. Eliot in the Register of last week 
reminds me of a custom which the First Parish in Brookline 
adopted last year with regard to the report of the Associa- 
tion, copies of which are sent to every society. A copy was 
sent by mail with the annual appeal (which is writen, accord- 
ing to the custom of many years, by the minister) to each 
family in the parish. Every one who is asked to give to the 
American Unitarian Association is thus allowed to see what 
was done with the money given the year before. It is be- 
lieved that the easy raising of considerable more for home 
missions by the parish last year than the year before, in- 
cluding the first contribution to the church extension society, 
was largely due to this method. The fact that the number 
of contributors increased fifty per cent. may be another re- 
sult. The American Unitarian Association is thus made 
more of a reality to the parishioner instead of a vague some- 
thing about which ministers talk. 

I should like to take this opportunity of urging upon the 
churches the determined practice of gathering the contribu- 
tion for the American Unitarian Association in November, 
unless, as I believe is rarely the case, there is some- reason 
against it. On the contrary, I find that November is the 
freest month in the year for that purpose. The summer ex- 
penses are then well behind, and the Christmas preparations 
are not seriously under way. The whole church life is fresh 
and strong, and no money has recently been asked for in ~ 
behalf of the parish. To this may be added the bracing effect 
of having done a good deed voluntarily, and not under com- 
pulsion and in haste. It is a good way of beginning the 
year. Wi11aMm H. Lyon. . 
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Sarah Flower Adams. 


This English poet, whose hymn, “Nearer, my God, to 
thee,” is known wherever the English language is spoken, 
was born at Great Harlow, Essex, England, in 1805. She 
was the daughter of Benjamin Flower, who in 1799 was 
prosecuted for plain speaking in his paper, the Cambridge 
Intelligencer. From the outcome of his trial is to be dated 
the liberty of political discussion in England. Her mother 
was Eliza Gould, who first met her intended husband in 
jail, whither she had gone on a visit to assure him of her 
sympathy. She also had suffered for liberal opinions. 
From their parents two daughters inherited a distinguished 
nobility and purity of character. Eliza excelled in the com- 
position of music for con- 
gregational worship, and 
atranged a musical ser- 
vice for the Unitarian 
South Place Chapel, 
London. Sarah contrib- 
uted first to the Monthly 
Repository, conducted by 
W. J. Fox, her Unita- 
rian pastor, in whose 
family she lived after 
her father’s death. In 
1834 she married Will- 
iam Bridges Adanis. 
Her delicate health gave 
way under the shock of 
her sister’s death in 1846, 
and she died of decline 
in 1848. 

Her poetic genius 
found expression both in 
the drama and in hymns. 
Her play, ‘ Vivia Per- 
petua” (1841), tells of 
the author’s rapt aspira- 
tion after an ideal, sym- 
bolized in a pagan’s con- 
version to Christianity. 
She published also “The 
Royal Progress,” a bal- 
lad (1845) on the giving 
up of the feudal privi- 
leges of the Isle of Wight 
to Edward I.,and poems 
upon the humanitarian 
interests which the Anti- 
corn Law League en- 
deavored to further. 
Her hymns are the hap- 
piest expressions of the 
religious trust, resigna- 
tion, and sweetness of her nature. “Nearer, my God, to 
thee,” was written for the South Place Chapel service. 
There are stories of its echoes having been heard from a 
dilapidated log cabin in Arkansas, from a remote corner of 
the north of England, and from the heights of Benjamin in 
the Holy Land. But even its devotion and humility have 
not escaped censure, arising, perhaps, from denominational 
bias. The fault found with it is the fault of Addison’s 
“ How are thy servants blessed, O Lord,” and the fault of 
the Psalmody begun by Sternhold and Hopkins, which, pub- 
lished in Geneva in 1556, electrified the congregation of six 
thousand souls in Elizabeth’s reign: it has no direct refer- 
ence to Jesus. Compilers of hymn-books have sought to 
rectify what they deem a lapse in Christian spirit by the 
substitution of a verse beginning “ Christ alone beareth me.” 
But the quality of the interpolated verse is so inferior to the 
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lyric itself that it has not found general acceptance, Others, 
again, with an excess of zeal, have endeavored to substitute 
“the Cross” for ‘a cross” in the first stanza. 

An eyen share of its extraordinary vogue must in bare 
justice be credited to the tune which Dr. Lowell Mason 
has made an inseparable part of it, though this does not 
detract in the least from its own high merit or its capacity 
to satisfy the feelings of a devout soul. A taking melody 
is the first condition of even the loveliest song’s obtaining 
popularity; and this hymn was sung for many years to 
various tunes, including chants, with no general recogni- 
tion of its quality. It was Dr. Mason’s tune, written about 
1860, which sent it at once into the hearts of the people. 
It is never thought of apart from that melody, and will 
never be sung to any 
other.— Library of the 
World’s Best Literature. 


President McKinley’s 
Favorite Hymns, 


In the future histories 
of hymnody the most 
conspicuous and _ inter- 
esting incident narrated 
concerning “Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” will be that 
it was breathed from the 
lips of our martyred Pres- 
ident in his last conscious 
moments, and that, on 
the day of his burial]; 
millions of hearts and 
voices the world over 
joined in singing it. It 
has now been sealed with 
a sacrificial seal and 
crowned with the diadem 
of martyrdom. 

It deserves the honor. 
Written by a Unitarian, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, 
in 1841, the word 
“cross” gives a mean- 
ing to every line that 
appeals to all and repels 
none. All Protestants 
have adopted it; Ro- 
manists are satisfied with 
it; the Jews do not turn 
from it; even a Moham- 
medan might use it. 
Distinctively Christian, 
it still might become the 
universal hymn. One cannot forget that it was a woman’s 
words in this hymn that soothed his dying moments and 
brought peace to the sorrowing woman by his side. Of all 
hymns written by women, this hymn by Mrs. Adams the 
Christian Church has declared the greatest. Based on 
Jacob’s experiences when he was entering a strange land 
unaccompanied, it might well be adopted by one entering 
the unknown life beyond. Here lies the beautiful empha- 
sis: “ Nearer, my God, to thee,”— away from home, friends, 
possessions, but nearer to thee. Awakening, Jacob said, 
“This is none other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven. ” 

So the suffering President fell asleep, and must have 
awakened, crying: “ This is none other than the house of 
God and this is the gate of heaven.” 

Many editors, both Romanists and Protestants, have 
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sought to change this hymn, dissatisfied, because the author 
was a Unitarian and the references to Christ were not suffi- 
ciently conspicuous. Such amendments never have received 
general indorsement. The hymn usually stands with the 
original five verses. 

Methodist though President McKinley was, his favorite 
hymn, next to this by a Unitarian, was “Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ composed by one who was first an Anglican and 
then a Romanist, Cardinal John Henry Newman. It was 
written some years before the change in his faith, at a time 
of great depression. While travelling in Europe, he was 
taken seriously ill in Sicily. He became homesick as well, 
and longed to return to England. After several weeks’ wait- 
ing, he secured passage in a fruit boat bound for Mar- 
seilles. It was becalmed a whole week in the straits of Boni- 
facio. Here, feeble in body, heavy of heart, delayed and 
distressed, he wrote the hymn that has calmed so many 
anxious hearts. 

Mr. McKinley had a strong, well-balanced, manly spirit- 
ual life; and it is an interesting revelation of the foundations 
of his character to see that the hymn which pre-eminently 
expressed a longing for communion with God and the one 
revealing a desire for and dependence on divine guidance 
were his favorites.—Aev. Hdwin H. Byington, in the Congre- 
gationalist. 


God’s Way. 


Not thine the silver coronet of age, 

The gentle call that bids the soul away ; 
The fimis set upon the finished page, 

The darkness stealing o’er the closing day. 


Nay, in the strong, bright noonday of thy life 
Darkness fell on thee, and death’s silent pall: 
F’en in the thick and glory of the strife 
Came the sharp, sullen signal of recall. 


“ God’s way.” The warrior bent his head; and so 
Passed the strong soul to where all things are clear, 
Prepared, unquestioning, the road to go 
Nearer to God, to whom God’s self was near. 


— W. Gilchrist Wilson, in the Spectator. 


National Conference. 


The Place of Imagination in Religious and Moral 
Education. 


BY CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


President Charles W. Eliot, in his address upon “ The 
Education of our Boys and Girls,” emphasizes the value of 
poetry as a vehicle of religious instruction. This address, 
delivered at the Ministers’ Institute at Worcester, is now in 
the ninth series of American Unitarian Association tracts. 
It should be in the hands of all parents and teachers and 
of all others who have the religious education of our young 
people at heart. 

In a simple way, President Eliot shows us that “ poetry 
believed in is religion,” and makes it clear that a child will 
unconsciously get religion out of poetry that has been wisely 
selected with a definite aim in view. 

All the great ideas so precious to our religious faith,— 
Fatherhood, brotherhood, leadership, character, progress, 
truth, worship, service, freedom, union,— may be uncon- 
sciously imbibed through the medium of well-chosen poetry. 

Now poetry is the language of the imagination and of 
strong emotion. ‘The poet sees clearly. His © 
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‘eye doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen o 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


The poet lifts his eye, and, lo! — 


“ A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be! * 
How it were good to live there and be free!” 


The poet thinks deeply and feels profoundly. What other 
feeling is so strong as the feeling which comes from thinking, 
and becomes /motion? Perfect poetry supplies the elements 
of imagination and emotion,— the potential forces that make 
for character. ‘Through the imagination, it has the power to 
create the glowing ideals that allure desire. Through emo- 
tion, it arouses and communicates the emotion which impels 
right choice and activity. May we not say that true poetry’ 
carries within itself an epitome of life’s philosophy, provid- 
ing through emotion for all that splendid training of the will 
which secures right habit and gives power “to circumvent 
heredity, cheat chance, and conquer Nature,” and providing, 
through imagination, for that glory of ideal and aroused de- 
sire which crave and compel fulfilment? 

Emotion, through the will, grants unto man (“a little 
lower than the angels”) “a crown of glory and of honor.” 
Imagination, through vision and desire, raises man above the 
region of the will into the purely angelic heights that fore- 
stall heaven. 

Is there a greater work in the world to do than to awaken 
this holy desire,—to create the “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” which has only to exist to be filled? The 
imagination is the ideal faculty: it creates the vision of love- 
liness. Memory holds for us our past mental states just as 
they were. Imagination takes these past mental states and 
forms them into new combinations,— into ideals. ‘It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be’’; but the imagination takes 
a strand of beauty here and another there and yet another 
yonder, and weaves the mysterious pattern of loveliness which 
continually advances before our lives,— the unrealized self, 
reaching out and up, beyond our grasp, forever luring us on 
to attainment. Man grows, and his ideal grows. It is to- 
day’s ideal that he cannot reach, and for the yesterday’s he 
will not stoop. Oh that every boy and girl in our land might 
have this guiding, illuminating vision, so that 


“The coinage of his brain 
Shall not be forms of stars, but stars; 
Nor pictures pale, but Jove and Mars”! ° 


Whence comes this vision? ‘“ Knowest thou what wove yon 
wood-bird’s nest?” Let us picture ourselves in our homes, 
in our schools, in our churches, yea, in our streets and in our 
shops, and seek therein the divine forms and colorings that 
have entered into the ideals of our lives. Throughout our 
land’s length and breadth may be found many a hallowed 
home of illuminating and inspiring beauty,—a mother’s 
cheery face, a father’s courageous voice, the strong and 
womanly graces of a sister, the gentle manliness of a 
brother. The meeting-ground of our young people from 
Sunday to Sunday,— can we not close our eyes and see that 
lovely throng of throbbing life in the midst of its holy sur- 
roundings ? : ela, 

What is it that most endures? Is it that stirring picture of 
“Tobias and the Angels” with its glory of motion and form 
or that marvel of sculpture breathing forth living power and 
beauty? Is it the face of a Freeman Clarke or an Andrew, 
a Channing or a Parker? Or is it the inspiring line of a 
hymn? 

“ No power on earth shall sever 
My soul from truth forever.” 


“ Our fathers’ faith, we'll sing of thee,” 
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“ He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care.” 


*T little see, I little know; 
Yet can I fear no ill.” - 

Is it from these fine hymns of a Savage, a Chadwick, a 
Gannett, and a Hosmer that the silent building grows? Or 
is it the power of the spoken word and the illuminated face, 
as with one accord the service of the heart finds reverent 
outward expression? 

“For ye, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another.” 

_ “A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another even as I have loved you.” 

“Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” 

- Not from any one of these alone, indeed, does ‘‘ the mind 
_ become a mansion for all lovely forms,” but subtly, myste- 
riously, the image-making faculty is at work, drawing and 
appropriating from each one of these external forms of love- 
liness the power and beauty that the informing spirit needs. 
Oh that in youth this brilliant, imaginative faculty might be 
fed most lavishly with the forms of real beauty! Feed, it 
must incessantly, either for the upbuilding, or, alas! and alas! 
for the levelling and depression of character. Which shall 
it be? Oh, arise, all ye guardians of youth, ye parents and 
teachers, ye poets and preachers, all ye men and women of 
vision and of power, and be ye ministering spirits, yea, 
angels and archangels. Oh, this strongly throbbing, impet- 
uous, impatiently beautiful youth! How it glows with the 
consciousness of newly awakened ‘powers! How blissfully 
conscious of passion’s sway and of men’s law! How it 
takes “the wings of the morning,” and flies to the uttermost 
parts of the earth,— yea, to the very heavens,— and knows 
neither the dangers nor the safeguards of the way! Shall 
we startle the lovely dreamer? Shall we ridicule his flowery 
illusions and bring him down to fact? Nay, let the youth 
dream on, building his beautiful air-castles higher and 
higher. We will show him how to lay his foundations, how 
to make secure the perilous “ladder leaning on the cloud.” 
Imagination must be held in check, must ‘serve, not rule 
the poised mind.” Its greatness is in service. All of nature, 
poetry, music, art, history, and dramatic literature,— sources 
of creative power and enticing beauty,— are at hand, and at 
command to allure this easily entreated faculty into its 
proper and reasonable service. Illusion loses its chance to 
cheat and to cloud when the real things of life are disclosed 
in their beauty. Distorted images and illusions come with 
poverty of mind. Reality is the soul of vision, the motive 
of all the fine moulding and subtle coloring that translates 
reality into ideality, earth into heaven. To see things as 
they are is to see things lifted into vision. The dreamy 
child must be fed with realities. Thus shall his dreams 
come true. 

Our educational institutions, too long ignoring the fore- 
‘most place of the imaginative faculty, are grandly awakening 
to their opportunities. Nature study, with all its power to 
impress the mind with quietness and beauty, takes a leading 
part in the school curriculum. Works of art are beautifying 
the walls of our school-rooms, The Perry pictures are mak- 
ing it possible for every home in our land to possess the 
world’s great masterpieces. The art and literature that 
were once a luxury are now a necessity. Our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has been alive to its opportunities, 
and the elevation of thought which comes to all our young 
people through choicely chosen pictures cannot be over- 
estimated. The memorizing of fine passages from the Bible, 
especially of those dramatic passages which stir the imagi- 
nation,— the high discourse of Abraham and: Lot, “Let 
there be no strife between thee and me, for we are breth- 
ren”; Jacob’s dream, with its convincing imagery, “ This is 
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none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven ”; the conversation of Jesus with the woman of Sama- 
ria and with the rich young man; the blessing of little chil- 
dren, the glowing speech of Paul at Areopagus,— these are 
but hints of the untold wealth of Bible poetry and story 
which waits (alas! too often upon our shelves) for the kin- 
dling of imaginative fire. Our greatest need in the way of re- 
ligious publication is for an abridged Bible which shall main- 
tain historical sequence of events, while it preserves all that 
is noble in literature,— a Bible that we shall long to replace 
in every home and school of our land! Oh that the first 
National Conference of the twentieth century would take the 
initiative in thought and in feeling which should speed 
the glorious day ! 

To Bible poetry as a means of stimulating the imagina- 
tion we add the glowing messages of the poets and the 
prophets of a later day. The four stanzas of Emerson, com- 
memorative of Concord Bridge : — 


“« By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


“ The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


“On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


“ Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee.” 


What finer patriotic touch canywe give to young hearts 
than that? Add to this the fine passage of Longiellow 
which portrays our “‘ Ship of State”; the vision of Tennyson 
which lights the path of duty and glory; the tender, truthful 
messages of a Whittier; the glowing page of a Lowell. The 
hours with our young people are all too short to communi- 
cate our precious treasures. 

The realm of story lends its charm. From Judea’s hills 
and plains with their marvellous stories of the Christ, through 
the whole westward march of humanity, the page of history 
burns with heroic deeds. We may keep the bridge with 
Horatius of old, and stand with Arnold von Winkelried at 
his unflinching post. We may stoop for the dying words of 
a Sydney, as he passes the cup of cold water beyond his own 
parched lips. We cross the sea with the Pilgrim Fathers 
and endure the terrible hardships of a cruel winter. We 
share the prayerful vigils of Washington at Valley Forge, 
We bleed with our country’s martyrs. 

Not less the page of fiction serves. Every true novel has 
within itself the power to change life. Dr. Hale might have 
written a powerful appeal to patriotism in didactic form ; but 
how much stronger is the indirect appeal to be made through 
the stirring adventures of Philip Nolan, “the man without 
a country”! Who has forgotten the thrill of Romola’s 
return to Tito, at the bidding of Savonarola, or the start 
given to the heart-currents by that supreme act of sacrifice 
(nay, better say that supreme act of possession) which 
enabled Sidney Carton to face death, and say, “It is a far, 
far better thing that I do than I have ever done; it is a far, 
far better rest that I go to than I have ever known”? 

These thrilling passages which appeal to our adult minds 
may be matched by similar stirring crises in the best of our 
juvenile literature. ‘ Little Women,” that classic for boys 
and girls, abounds in healthy dramatic situations that search 
the very heart of the youthful reader; “Jackanapes,” that 
ideal hero of our young boys, is eloquent in its appeal to 
noble sacrifice; Jane Andrews’s books, “The Seven Little 
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Sisters ’’ and ‘‘ Each and All,” are charming preachers of the 
brotherhood and sisterhood; and Mary P. Wells Smith, in 
her ‘‘Jolly Good Times” series, fires the youthful imagina- 
tion and makes the heart glow for all true and lovely living. 
Many of the books which elders choose for children do not 
reach the child. The parent who is now consciously going 
over childhood’s road cannot put himself into the place of 
the child with his blissful unconsciousness. ‘The test of the 
book is the child. If it wins him to read it o’er and o’er, 
then it has preaching power, 

But would you turn all religious and moral education into 
story-telling, you ask me? No, not that; but I would make 
choice selections of dramatic force, and I would repeat them 
constantly. We may repeat a classic in literature as we 
repeat a symphony of Beethoven. We never weary of the 
Pantheon and the Pyramids. We err when we flood our 
young people with stories of an indifferent nature, and fail 
to give to them the rare classics that throb with the life of 
ages. It is not enough that the child listens to a story. It 
should become a part of brain and heart. He must be able 
to reproduce it, bringing out the elements that give color 
and life. It then becomes a constant feeder of his imagery. 

So much importance attaches itself to the creation of the 
ideal that I have dwelt upon this department of my subject. 
There are other fascinating avenues that invite the willing 
mind : the power to picture the surroundings of another, to 
enter into his inner life and. know his strength and weakness, 
and through imagination to feel his joy and woe; the need 
to create forms of beauty in loving, obedient work, as well 
as to feed upon them; the effect of symbols in stirring the 
imagination, making a single word a sign for a volume: 
This ring,—it is my home! This flag,—it is my country! 

“ This crust is his body, broken for thee; : 
This water, his blood, that died on a tree.” 


A whole chapter in itself is the part that fear has played 
in furnishing the mind with distorted images and veiling 
ages in irreligious gloom. Too long the ‘world has been 
crippled by fear. We fear to think, to trust our own 
visions. We “take no step until the event is known.” 

Oh for the constant call to our young people of a religion 
of confidence and cheer, that bids them each new day lift 
up their heads and say courageously: “O God, thou art 
with us. Whom and what shall we fear? We are omnipotent 
with thee”! Thus shall the spirit be glorified with 
vision, thus shall desire pale before desire, thus shall the 
bond go free! 


The Ideal Teacher. 


BY REV. ADELBERT L. HUDSON. 


I am glad to speak at this meeting, partly because the 
Sunday-chool seems to me to be at once the most impor- 
tant and the most neglected department of our work, partly 
because the Sunday-school meeting at our National Confer- 
ence always calls out a selected audience. [Laughter.] 

I am glad also to speak upon the subject assigned; for I 
believe that in the evolution of the ideal teacher lies the 
great secret of our success. One often hears certain min- 
isters spoken of as especially successful in their work in the 
Sunday-school; but every minister knows that, if any prog- 
ress has been made by the Sunday-school connected with 
his church, it has been because he has had the good fortune 
to secure the services of a corps of faithful and efficient 
teachers, What, then, are the requirements of the teacher? 

In the first place the ideal teacher should have the 
primary characteristic of creation: “Male and female 
created he them.” [Laughter and applause.] At the Al- 
liance meeting yesterday a delegate from Kentucky com- 
plained that too much of the work of our churches is left 
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for women todo. The charge is unfortunately too well sus- 
tained, and it applies with especial force to the Sunday- 
school. I do not undervalue the splendid work done in this 
field by girls and women; but, if we would achieve the best 
results, we must have the co-operation of active, busy, 
practical men. ‘The average boy of fifteen is a good test of 
the efficiency of your work, and you may be pretty sure that 
he will not remain long in any school which cannot command 
the services of manly men. 

Again, the ideal teacher must not be too pious. Many a 
business man, who would make an excellent teacher, excuses 
himself on the ground that he is not religious enough, when 
the thing he has in mind is not religion at all, but “ piosity.”. 
He is neither irreligious nor unreligious, but he has a whole- 
some contempt for hypocrisy and cant. Such a man, earnest 
and practical, alert and up-to-date, is just what is needed to 
measure up to the requirements of the average boy or girl. 
The most mischievous boy, bubbling over with animal spirits, ° 
has nevertheless long, deep, earnest thoughts which no one — 
knows and few suspect. But he is distrustful of outward 
expressions of moral purpose. Whoever would teach him 
must comprehend his nature and be capable of sympathy 
with his point of view. The ideal teacher will not undertake 
to translate the native vigor of youth into pious platitudes or 
canting commonplaces. 

The ideal teacher must be at the same time something of 
a pastor. The indifference of Unitarian parents to the 
religious education of their children, alluded to by Dr. Savage 
yesterday in his appeal for Hackley Hall, cannot be over- 
come by preaching alone. The inertia is too ponderous. 
The teacher must visit the home and take with her all of her. 
persuasiveness and tact, must first win the interest of the 
child and then the co-operation of the parent, thus securing 
by personality what should come from conviction. Any. 
good teacher can fill his or her class to the full limit of con- 
venient leadership by judicious visiting. 

Above all, the ideal teacher will really teach something, 
Personality is important, but it cannot take the place of 
instruction. The Sunday-school should afford liberal oppor- 
tunity for practical instruction in ethics and a rational study. 
of the Bible. I would especially emphasize the latter. Out- 
side of theological seminaries the Sunday-school is about 
the only place where any systematic reading or study of the 
Bible can be found. It no longer enters into school training 
or home life. The “family altar” has become a fading 
memory. Only in story does “the sire turn o’er wi’ patri- 
archal grace the big ha’ Bible, once his father’s pride.” But. 
for the work of the Sunday-school the coming generation 
would know the Old and New Testaments only through quota- 
tions and literary references which it would hardly be able to 
understand. Mrs. Beatley has spoken of the need of an 
abridged Bible; but for the present the teacher must make 
his own abridgment, must make its pages glow with interest, 
while its great historic characters live and move and breathe 
in an atmosphere made real by the teacher’s ardor. 


The Bible in the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


The Bible of to-day is the old Bible telling its own story, 
making its own claims, and shining in its own light. It does. 
not claim to be infallible. It claims to be something better,— 
to be profitable for instruction in righteousness. The claim 
of infallibility harms both man and the Scriptures. It 
cramps the mind, and it diverts attention from what is. 
highest in the Bible to the things that are crude and non- 
essential. The Bible does not pretend to be the one.and 
only “word of God.” The writers of Scripture never use 
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this term to describe a book or document. The “word of 
God” is always to them a commanding conviction. It is 
simply what is known and felt to be the truth. The Biblical 
doctrine is that the word of the Lord is unbound. The 
Bible does not demand that we believe it all or reject it all. 
This is a senseless demand that misrepresents the Bible and 
drives thousands away from it. 

The Bible of to-day is the old Bible freed from the theo- 
sophical mists of Alexandria that long obscured its grand 
lessons of righteousness, and freed also from the lurid glow 
_ of Geneva that long appalled the human heart with threaten- 
ings of eternal torment. We reset the Bible in the ever- 
widening circle of human culture, and use it still as one of 
the most serviceable tools of life. It is not the only source 
of religious instruction, but itis a prolific fountain of spiritual 
inspiration. The real Bible is not an intruded revelation. 
It is immeasurably greater,— the report of what the soul has 
discovered in its search for truth and duty, in its quest for 
God. Not the whole record nor the last discovery, but an 
immensely valuable religious document. 

The science of geology, the higher criticism of the earth, 

has made the hills new. It has clothed them with new 
beauty, invested them with new interest, and made them the 
story-books of a marvellous history. So, also, the scientific 
study of the Bible has given us a new Bible,—new in its 
origin, new in its structure, new in its messages, and new in 
its helpfulness to man. The geologist has revealed the hills 
by attending to the facts in the hills themselves. He has 
separated the different layers of rocks, and told us the story 
of each. He has interpreted the fossils, and made the 
ancient. creatures live again.. He has shown us how the ice- 
sheet sculptured the landscape. All this he has found in 
the hills by studying them carefully and wisely. 
_ The student of Scripture has renewed the Bible by the 
same method of study. He has given us a new Bible by 
paying attention to the facts in the Bible. He has separated 
its documents into their different literary strata, showing us 
when and how each was produced, and describing when and 
how they were interwoven and finally completed. We find 
that what we had supposed was the work of one author is a 
composite structure, slowly built up by a nation’s life rather 
than struck off at a sitting, all the more valuable and in- 
teresting because of this origin. 

And what a new Bible it is] Wecan see it grow. We 
can feel the pulsing of its throbbing life. We can place its 
various parts in their historical relations and understand the 
whole as never before. Old customs and phrases take on 
new meaning and beauty.. Everything falls into its appro- 
priate historic perspective. Here, again, we travel in the 
footsteps of the geologist. When the scientist unearths the 
skeleton of an old saurian, he does not flee from it in fright ; 
nor does he try to harness and use the old reptilian. It is 
dead. He lays it away reverently in the museum of an- 
tiquities.. Likewise, when we read in the Bible, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,” we realize that we are dealing 
with a dead custom. We do not obey it; we do not scoff at 
it. We lay it away with the old saurian in the museum of 
antiquities. When we apply the historic perspective, we 
are able to appreciate a David without being soiled by his 
sins. We honor him as a hero in his age, we do not emu- 
late him as an example in all respects for our age, In this 
way the new scholarship enables us to study ancient char- 
acters with pleasure and profit, without any danger of being 
corrupted by their errors. 

Great relief and rejoicing are brought to us in another 
way by their discoveries. We learn that, when the Biblical 
writer used the statement, “God commanded me,” he had 
in mind not a strange and supernatural, but a common and 
natural experience. It was the Hebrew way of saying, “1 

am convinced.” He meant no more than when we say, “I 
feel that it is my duty,” as the Roman meant no more when 
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he said, “Jupiter thunders” than we when we say, “It 
thunders.” The thought is identical, or rather the fact 
thought about is the same; but the mode of expression is 
different. We can hardly describe how great the help is, 
especially to children, that comes from this new understand- 
ing of Biblical language. The chasm that once seemed to 
separate the present from ancient times disappears. ‘The 
feeling that the Biblical writers lived in a distant world and 
had a unique experience, wholly unlike ours, vanishes. We 
realize that the web of history is continuous. While their 
phrases were different, they wrote about matters common to 
us all. How much nearer this brings them! How much 
clearer and more helpful their message! How much easier 
it is for us to understand them! How the fact protects us 
from mistakes and superstitions ! 

The recent discoveries of Biblical science emancipate 
the Bible from innumerable misunderstanding and misuses. 
We realize to-day that the Bible is not responsible for the 
creeds long taught in its name. And this is great gain. 
Wherever we go, we find people who hate the Bible; but a 
little investigation shows us that they hate it for what has 
been attributed to it, and not for what it contains. The 
Bible is not responsible for a million crimes committed in 
its name, nor for a thousand dogmas falsely presented as 
statements of its teaching. When a man who says, “I hate 
the Bible,” is asked why he hates it, it is almost always 
found that his hatred is based not upon anything in the 
Bible, but upon articles in the Confession which misrepre- 
sent the Bible. It is a surprising fact that among the many 
Scripture references that are quoted in the Westminster 
Confession in support of its propositions not one is taken 
from the ethical sayings of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Mr. Moody was fond of saying, “ Cut out of the Bible its 


blood passages, and everything precious in Scripture would 


be destroyed.” Hardly a greater misrepresentation of the 
Bible could be invented. Nothing left? The Ten Com- 
mandments, the Psalms of loving-kindness, the great pro- 
phetic passages in the Old Testament, would remain un- 
touched ; in the New Testament, the Sermon and Parables 
of Jesus, the Epistle of James, Paul’s chapter on ‘“ Love,” 
and other similar passages, all that really feed the soul. 
Not blood, but righteousness, is the great word of the. Old 
Testament: not dele, but.Zove, is the great word of the New 
Testament. Moreover, all the highest and noblest teach- 
ings of the Bible forcibly condemn bloody sacrifices of every 
form, So that we may say that the Bible in the twentieth 
century will no longer be held responsible for this theology 
of blood. It is not there. This discovery means a great 
triumph for spiritual religion. It means also a more ethical 
use of Scripture. 

Sometimes we hear the doleful cry: “We have lost the 
dear old Bible. The critics have torn it to pieces.” But is 
this really true? No, it is not true. What has happened 
is this: some old and harmful uses of the Bible have come 
to an end. And is it not a good thing that the Bible is not 
used as it once was? We can remember when the chief use 
of the Bible was to hurl its texts at every scientist who came 
from his investigations with the discovery of a great truth 
and at every critic who had something new to tell of the 
origin of the Pentateuch or the Gospels. It is good fortune 
for both humanity and Scripture that this irreligious use 
of texts has stopped, If we open a volume of the sermons 
of Jonathan Edwards, and note how he raked into his pages 
every phrase alluding to wrath and torment and magnified 
them, but neglected the more numerous declarations of love 
and hope, giving an absolutely false impression of Biblical 
teaching,— when we realize that his horrible tale of doom 
is not a true report of Hebrew prophecy or Christian gospel, 
we may well rejoice that we have lost some old uses of the 
Bible. 

The new and higher uses of the Bible are well illustrated 
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by the changed attitude toward the little writing known as 
the book of Jonah. Formerly, when we mentioned this work 
in a. company of intelligent people, a derisive smile would 
sweep over their faces; for they all had in mind only that 
part of it that related to the absurd fish story. If we look 
into the old commentaries, theologies, dictionaries, and re- 
view articles, we will find that very little attention is paid to 
anything but this stupendous miracle. Every effort is made 
to make the account seem credible as reliable history. No 
attention is given to anything else in the prophecy. But, in 
this way, the real lesson of the writing is missed, and a need- 
less burden is placed upon the human mind. Moreover, by 
forcing this literal interpretation, people are forced away 
from the Bible. 

Just here the new scholarship steps in and helps us to 
a true understanding of this parable-prophecy, and enables 
us to appreciate it as one of the most beautiful and most 
valuable pieces of literature in the whole world. We find in 
it a remarkable plea for the universality of God’s love. The 
great doctrine is here stated that repentance and righteous- 
ness are all that man needs and all that God demands. 
These sentences are all aglow with the noblest sentiments 
of pity, compassion, and tenderness. It is an illuminated 
lesson in forgiveness, human and divine. It is the gospel 
of the supremacy of kindness. It is the most evangelical 
page in the Old Testament, reaching the level of anything 
taught by Jesus. The fish story is only a part of the poetic 
machinery of the parable, in itself a work of high art, 
conveying a great ethical truth. The writer never supposed 
for a moment that we would be such consummate fools as 
to take it literally. As absurd to take it literally as to take 
Emerson literally when he wrote, “ Hitch your wagon to 
a star,” and then go out and try to put a kite-string over 
Sirius. 

In this and many similar ways the new Biblical science 
rescues the Bible from neglect and from misunderstanding. 
Those long alienated from it are brought back to a great 
enjoyment of it, while those who have handled it super- 
Stitiously are taught how to use it spiritually. By this new 
method of study, children and young people can easily be 
made to find in its pages both profit and pleasure. 

There are those who do not see this, and they tell us 
that the Higher Criticism has brought a great calamity to 
religion. In their despair they declare, “The Bible as a 
supernatural standard in morals and religion has been de- 
stroyed.” But this is the mournful cry of those who have 
never found the divinity of nature. We manage to get 
along without a supernatural multiplication-table. The nat- 
‘ural truths of mathematics suffice for the engineer and archi- 
tect in building bridge and rearing dome. Though only 
natural, may not Biblical pleas for righteousness and love be 
‘adequate for the building of the noblest human character? 
‘What authority could a miracle add to the Beatitudes? No 
‘moral chaos will follow the discovery that the Bible was nat- 
urally evolved. When we discover that love is not divine 
because commanded in Scripture, we see the larger truth 
that it is divine because in nature, and it is commanded in 
Scripture because an essential constituent of the Cosmos. 
“And what does this do for us? It broadens and deepens 
the basis. of morality. It centres the whole weight of the 
universe upon these moral principles. It invests the Bible 
with new attractiveness and a more spiritual authority. 
And children trained to read the Bible in this spirit will 
never have their moral life put in jeopardy by discovering 
that texts are not all that they once supposed them to be. 

We, therefore, leave the Bible as a prison, where thought 
‘was kept in chains, and sentiment was made a slave; but 
“we re-enter it by the gateway of rational appreciation, and 
“find it a rich and beautiful pasture land of the soul. Into it 
children should be turned with freedom, like cattle into a 
clover field. We will not compel them to eat everything, 
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and we will not fear that harm will come from incidenta 
errors. We escape from the Bible-as a lumber-room where 
men gather only dead material for deadening dogmas. We 
go back to it as a garden of the Lord, where the trees of 
life still grow. We no longer clutch at its texts and use 
them as clubs to beat doubters and sceptics: instead we 
pile them as fuel on the altar-fires of the heart, to feed the 
smokeless flame of love that casts no shadow. 

We stand on the threshold of a great organization of re- 
ligious thought and life. This new view of the Bible is es- 
sential to a right solution of these problems. The old the- 
The 
new gospel must lay hold of these great discoveries respect- 
ing the Bible. The first thing that a man needs to do 
to-day is to reconstruct his views and uses of these Biblical 
writings. But more than this is needed. It is not enough 
to put aside false views of the Bible. Here is where many 
who call themselves liberal make a great mistake. How 
many imagine, “I have shed the old superstitions: this is 
enough.” But it is not enough. The deeper question is, 
Have you laid hold of its spirituality? Itis not enough to 
discover that it does not teach Calvinism. We must incor- 
porate its important lessons and eternal truths into our own 
lives. We have not done our duty when we stop the old 
false uses of texts. The greater task remains,— the higher 
uses that make for righteousness. 

We often hear it said the Bible is not revelation, but 
simply literature. It is not enough merely to say this. 
The Bible is literature; but it is also more than literature, 
as the little worn shoe of the vanished baby which the 
mother treasures as so precious is more than a piece of 
leather. The Bible has been enriched by the associations 
of centuries. The spirituality of millions of lives has flowed 
into it, and made it a wonderful and powerful human magnet. 
The Biblical page is something more than it was when it fell 
from the hand of the prophet. It was then literature: it is 
now literature A/ws all this acquired sanctity and association. 
And it is just this, as well as the essential message of the 
Bible, which the parent and the Sunday-school teacher must 
seek with great skill and tact to impart. 

Sometimes we hear it said, The critics have destroyed my 
But is this really true? Let us see. If 
you are so fortunate as to have that precious volume,—a 
mother’s Bible,— take it into your hands and look at it care- 
fully. What do you find? You will see that the marks of 
use lie along the edge where the Psalms and Proverbs and 
Prophecies come. Open it, and how easily the pages turn 
The passages worn by finger-marks 
and blurred by tears are the early chapters of Matthew and 
the spiritual chapters of Paul in Romans and Corinthians. 
Here is the eternal Bible that will never die. It fed the 
mother’s heart: it is still the bread of life to our hearts. 
Criticism has not destroyed these pages that were so dear 
to her. Our theories about the Bible may differ from hers ; 
but the hope and love and comfort that she found are all 
there for us, if we will but lay hold of them. Indeed, the 
Bible, in the hands of the modern student, has all the spirit- 
uality that she found in it; and in addition it has meanings 
that she did not understand. There is gain, not loss, if we 
bring to it a soul like hers, athirst for the living God. ~ 

Finally, the supreme truth to keep before us and place 
before young people is this: a group of writings that came 
out of the cross-fertilization of the world’s greatest races, 
that contain the experiences of a people with a remarkable 


genius for religion, that convey the story and spirit of our 


noblest prophet, that have been enriched by the associations 
of many centuries, and that have been intimately inwoven 
in all the productions of poet, painter, and musician, being 
the inspiration of all the arts as well as guide and teacher 
to jurist and statesman,—here surely is a human document 
too precious to be neglected and too helpful to be misused, 
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The National Alliance. 


The session of the Conference on Tuesday afternoon, 
September 24, was devoted to the biennial meeting of the 
National Alliance. Although the attendance was smaller 
than in 1899, the meeting was of more than usual interest 
from the presence of representatives from many different 
parts of the country. Four vice-presidents and eleven di- 
rectors were present, and credentials were presented from 
seventeen States and Canada. 

The meeting was presided over by the New England 
vice-president, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who in her ad- 
dress of welcome expressed the universal feeling of regret 
at the absence of the president, detained at home by illness, 
For ten years Mrs. Dix has been the devoted and self- 
sacrificing leader of the Alliance, and for the first time was 
absent from the biennial meeting. 

The report of the recording secretary noted the changes 
in the board of officers and the increase in numbers, there 
being now seven vice-presidents and thirty-one directors. 
The report of the corresponding secretary showed the in- 
crease in the number of Branches to be large, especially in 
the West. There are now two hundred and seventy-six 
Branches, and an Alliance membership of nearly twelve 
thousand women. The amount of money raised during 
the last year was $77,186.99. In addition to this sum the 
Branches in the Pacific Coast Conference raised $7,374.14. 
$2,639.94 have been sent to the central treasury for the 
running expenses of the national board, 

The. most important business of the meeting was the 
unanimous adoption of amended By-laws, several changes 
_ being necessary to enable the Alliance to become incorpo- 
rated. The most radical change in the new by-law is the 
holding of an annual instead of a biennial meeting, as hereto- 
fore, and the annual election of officers, Consequently, the 
following vice-presidents and directors were elected to serve 
until next May only, at which time the first annual meeting 

will occur. 

For vice-presidents — New England, Kate Gannett Wells; 
Middle States, Emma C. Low; Southern States, Antoinette 
Danforth Smith; Central States, Fanny Field ; Middle West, 
Mary W. McKittrick; Rocky Mountains, Rebecca P. 
Utter; Pacific Coast, Edith K. Davis. Sor directors. — 
Maine, Sarah Fairfield Hamilton; New Hampshire, Mary 
A. Downing, Annabel Warren; Vermont, Mary C. Warder ; 
Massachustts, Elizabeth P. Channing, Sarah E. Hooper, 
Sarah C. F. Wellington, Abby A. Peterson, Phebe M. Waldo, 
Abby L. Stone, Emma S. Phalen, Sarah B. Williams, Eliza 
R. Sumner, Isabel S. Clark, Lucy Lewis; Rhode Island, 
Mary E. Cleveland; New York, Minnie H, Bishoprick, Mary 
Seward Merrell, Sarah A, Kenny; Canada, S. Margaret 
Loud ; New Jersey, Elizabeth N. Bell; Pennsylvania, Anna 
H, Howell; Ohio, Alice D. Bradley; LIllinois, Ellen F. 
Marshall; Missouri, Belle M, Page; Michigan, Ida A. 
Marks; Wisconsin, Mary G. Upham; Colorado, Perlina 
S. Davis; Nebraska, Amelia S. Marsh; California, Elizabeth 
B, Easton, Carolyn Wattles. 

Following the business, a series of ten-minute addresses 
were given on “ The Present Work of the Alliance.” These 
addresses were written by Mrs. William L. Voigt of Montreal, 
Mrs, A, B. Robinson of New York, Mrs. Arthur Bradley of 
Cleveland, Mrs. C. F. Smith of Louisville, and Mrs. G. W. 
Stone of San Francisco, and with two exceptions were read 
by the writers. The concluding paper was a most able 
presentation of “‘ The Opening Opportunities of the Alliance ” 

_by Mrs, E. H, Atherton of Roxbury, Mass. The insight 
into present conditions and the possibilities of the future 
presented in these six papers were interesting, instructive, 
and inspiring. 

_ A telegram of greeting was received from the Executive 


Board of the Women’s Unitarian Conference of the Pacific 
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Coast, and the meeting closed with an uplifting benediction 
from Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Immediately after the meeting the officers of the Alliance 
held a reception in the large parlor of the United States 
Hotel, at which all attending the Conference were most 
cordially welcomed. These receptions have become a 
regular feature of Conference work, and afford a most de- 
lightful opportunity for friendly greeting, reunion of friends, 
and veal conference. 


Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 


The Unitarian Church Temperance Society held its meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon, September 26, in the Broadway 
Theatre, Saratoga, 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Richard C, 
Humphreys of Boston, Mass., who said : — 

If this is not the largest meeting of the week, it is cer- 
tainly the most select, and I believe it to be one of the 
most important. I regret exceedingly the absence of our 
dear friend, Rev. Charles F, Dole, the president, making it 
incumbent upon me to preside this afternoon. As I look 
at this audience, I look back fifty-five years when I attended 
meetings often called in the interest ot the anti-slavery 
cause. The abolitionists held meetings just about such as 
these. They had very select audiences. ‘Thirty or forty 
years after that time I could hardly find a minister or a 
prominent layman that was not, in his own opinion, an 
abolitionist thirty or forty years before. I believe that that 
will be the case with this cause of temperance. I believe 
the time will. come when a great many who are not now in it 
will join this movement, and many will think that they were 
strong temperance people and did all they could to advance 
the cause. 

Why do we need the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society? We want it first because we want to interest the 
ministers more than they are interested in the cause of tem- 
perance. JI will allow for this beautiful day and for the fact 
that many have returned to their homes; but we all know 
that there is not so great an interest in the cause of temper- 
ance as we feel that there should be among the ministers. 
I believe, if all ministers were really interested in the cause of 
temperance, the question would be practically settled. Look 
at the indifference which exists on this subject. A minister 
calls at the house of one of his parishioners. They have a 
pleasant evening, Toward its close they bring out cigars 
and beer and crackers and cheese, and they have a pleasant 
time. The minister thinks because he only took a glass of 
mild wine or a couple of glasses of beer that he was acting 
the part of a temperance man; The next day the parish- 
ioner, who is a young man, says; “‘ The parson was around to 
the house last night. We brought out beer and cigars, and 
we had a jolly time.” That minister, I say, has lost his in- 
fluence in the cause of temperance. If the moral and Chris- 
tian portion of our community were really interested in this 
question and did all they could for its advancement, we 
I believe, 
friends, that we have been placed in this world by a loving 
heavenly Father to do a certain work and to fill a certain 
position. That work will not be done unless we do it. We 
are God’s instruments. Our work is to uplift humanity, to 
draw the world nearer to God. AndI do not know of any 
better way of uplifting humanity than by advancing the cause 
of temperance. What we need, then, on the part of ministers 
and laymen, is a willingness to sacrifice something. “If eat- 
ing meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no more meat 
while the world standeth.” If taking wine and beer make 
my brother to offend, I will drink no more wine or beer. 
What we need is that spirit of self-sacrifice which leads us to 
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give ourselves for the sake of the cause, for in this work the 
gift without the giver is bare. 

Let us not be discouraged because there are few workers 
in the field but, in the spirit of the sermon we heard by Mr. 
St. John, feel all the more reason for buckling on the armor 
or bearing our cross if it must be, trusting in God and work- 
ing for humanity. We cannot be successful in this work un- 
less we realize its magnitude and the difficulties we are to 
overcome. No great or good work was ever accomplished 
in this world without effort. Think of the magnificent bridge 
which connects the city of Brooklyn with New York. Was 
it built without peril or labor? The weaving of that aerial 
span and the building of those massive towers of masonry 
were not accomplished without discouragements that seemed 
at times almost insurmountable. But those who undertook 
that work accomplished by a vast amount of effort a task 
which will compare favorably with the Colossus of Rhodes 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. I believe we can never accom- 
plish this work until we are determined to do it, until we 
look not at the magnitude of the task, but at the grandeur of 
the result. We cannot do this work until the prayer of our 
hearts is that expressed in the hymn,— 


“ Father, hear the prayer we offer, 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 
But for strength that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously,” 


etc. [Applause.] 


“What might have saved Jamie?” 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


This subject always sobers me, almost silences one; but it 
helps a little to make it concrete. ‘I love whiskey better 
than my mother.” ‘The poor fellow who said the words sat 
in my room a cold winter’s day in St. Paul, a wreck of a 
man, his very face showing that he had been brought into 
the world in a wrong way and had been brought up in the 
world in a wrong way; and the summing up of his life,— 
and it might well have been called his epitaph, for he really 
was dead for the world, although he lived years after,— the 
summing up was, as with bowed head he said, “I love 
whiskey better than my mother.” There was nothing very 
unusual in the case except this,— that that man was of Uni- 
tarian birth, brought up in a Unitarian home, and had prob- 
ably inherited or caught his habit of drink from Unitarian sur- 
roundings. There he was, a young fellow perhaps thirty-five. 
His father had died. He evidently had drifted out into the 
world away from his home. He had been helped again and 
again to his feet by one friend or another of the old home, 
but here he was almost literally a son of the gutter. Some- 
where out in the world there sat a woman with an aching 
heart,— that one he contrasted with his whiskey as the one 
he loved less than it. Somewhere in the land she still was 
sitting in the chamber, thinking of this wayward son, now 
and then remitting to him a little money when she found out 
where he was last; so that he was thinking of a living 
mother when he made that confession and summed up his 
life to date: “I love whiskey better than my mother.” 
What might have saved that man from being the derelict 
that he was? Let us call his name Jamie. No doubt she 
thought of him by his boy-name. 

What might have saved Jamie? That is the question 
which rises again and again when you meet these specific 
‘cases ; when you do not know for the life of you what will 
Save a2 man now; when you cannot tell what to do; when, 
for all you can see, those who have to do something are 
doing all that he or she can do; when, I say, you can give 
no answer to the question What can I do zow? the question 
comes back, ‘“‘ What might I have done to save Jamie?” 
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In this concrete form it is well, I think, to face the 
problems of intemperance: What might have saved Jamie? 
Think over the agencies that the country and the age in 
which he is living have organized around him to save him. 
Suppose I ask the general public, the people, what they have 
done to save Jamie, they would answer: ‘‘ We have opened a 
public school; and in that school we compel the teaching of 
so much physiology, a large part of the physiology being 
given to the influence of alcohol upon the tissues of Jamie’s 


body. We have pictured it, we have anecdoted it, we have 
charted it, we have lectured it. We have compelled him to 
listen. We have taught him that alcohol Zer se is a poison. 


We have done all we could in this way for that public 
school boy. That is one thing we have done.” I do not 
coubt that so they save some. : 

But not Jamie. Well, if we have not saved Jamie in that 


way, we have, at least, limited his field of temptation. In- , 


stead of allowing a saloon on every corner, we have set a 
limit upon the saloon, so that he only encounters the temp- 
tation at each third or fourth corner in the city. We have 
regulated his temptation in certain other ways, too; for after 
a certain hour he would find it difficult to get anything to 
drink. Yes, we have done something to limit temptation. 
We have not tried to blot out the temptation from the city, 
because we think we cannot, or think we have not a right to 
do that; and besides, inasmuch as the temptation costs the 
city a great deal, we want to make it pay its part, and we 
collect several thousand dollars a year from it. That is an- 
other thing we, the people, have done. 

Then we doa third thing. Under certain circumstances, 
if Jamie becomes an offence to the public; if he gets in the 
way of us, the public, and becomes a nuisance to the city,— 
then we will take Jamie and shut him up behind bars;:and, 
if he has done anything really dangerous, we will shut him 
up long enough to clean not only the outside of the body, 
but to clean the inside, and get the poison out of his blood, 
and to send him out with a clean face and fresh courage and 
new hope. We, the public, are not going to take charge of 
him beyond the prison doors. We do not take and pull him 
through the temptation, and shield him from that; but we 
will start him clear-blooded in the world again.— All this is 
true; and yet the fact is that there is Jamie unsaved and 
going to the bad, and the sad women sitting there and talk- 
ing it over with their minister friends, and perhaps the old 
Puritan in them says: “He snows better. He wants to do 
better. Why can’t he do better? No power on earth would 
make me do the wrong, if I felt I must not. Why can’t he 
feel that power?” Why can’the? That is just the heart of 
the question. The public says, ‘‘I cannot answer that ques- 
tion”; and the public cannot. 

The public having exhausted its means of saving Jamie, 
let us look around and see what other agencies there are that 
might help him. There is his home. I think, so far as the 
woman part of his home is concerned, it often does miracles 
to help save him,—everything that devoted love can do. 
That is so often the case, the love being sometimes incar- 
nated in mother, sometimes in wife, sometimes in sister. 
But this particular Jamie might have said,—‘‘ My father 
gave me poison in my will, making it weak from my birth.” 
They would often have a right to say that. The home 
surely has far greater opportunities of saving its boys, than 
the public has of saving its citizens. 1 will not say that 
everything depends upon the home; but so much more 
depends upon the home than we realize till we have lost a 
Jamie from our home, that I wohder with all my powers of 
wonder how a man can be a father, how a woman can be a 
mother, without bending all their mother and father natures 
to put the shields around their boy before he gets out into 
the broad world. That Unitarian derelict, wandering dan- 
gerous over the seas, that boy had simply followed this rule: 
“T take what Father does.” .On the table had been day by 
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day the beer or wine. On the sideboard had been week 
after week and year after year the brandy or the whiskey ; 
and the boy had simply followed the son’s rule,— “I take 
what Father takes.” Here was the end, the result of the 
rule: “I love whiskey better than my mother.’? Within a 
-weak will it had worked out like an arithmetical problem. 
Here sat the answer. The home ‘has so much to do in sav- 
ing the Jamies that I do not see how a father who loves his 
boy, and knows the relation of his boy to example and to 
temptation, can allow the wine-cup on the table, or how the 
mother can; or how any reasoning about internal self-con- 
trol and the way to meet temptation being to accustom one’s 
self to the temptation,—I do not see how any thought of 
that kind can weigh with a father and win a mother to keep 
the decanter on the sideboard and the wine on the table. 
When they have had their actual Jamie become the possible 
Jamie,— my God, I pity the prayers of their broken hearts: 
* Oh, if I had done otherwise ¢Aen in his young days!” 

Well, the public and the home, neither of them is saving 
Jamie! Is there any other agency on earth that can save 
them? I remember. asking Superintendent Brockway one 
day, “ Do you have any men here for whom you feel in your 
heart that reform is impossible?” His answer was, “ Yes, 
in one life.” That friend of mine in St. Paul, the man who 
loved whiskey better than his mother,—I presume it would 
be impossible to save that man in ove life. Happy those who 
have firm faith that he will have more lives than one for his 
saving ! 

Is there any possible influence besides public and home? 
Yes, there are the Friends, you and I. Friends can have a 
great deal of influence, and save a great many Jamies. 

_ Here we are, come together as friends of the derelicts, 
friends of our own boys, and of possible Jamies. What can 
we do? Why, a friend, and, still more, three good, strong- 
hearted, strong-principled friends, can do ever so much to 
save Jamie, if they get hold of him early enough and love him 
enough. ‘Three strong friends, feeling deeply and planning 
for the complete avoidance of the temptation, the complete 
non-use of liquor, can go through the world as his body-guard. 
Even when absent, they are with him. “John would not 
have me dothis. Henry would not have me do this. I want 
to meet them the next time I see them with the same clear 
eye in which I left them.’’ Three or four girls may save, and 


have saved, many a Jamie, the thought of them being as © 


sheltering angels. This friend-side we have to think of in 
gatherings like this; though it makes one ache to have to 
answer the question, What might save Jamie? by simply 
repeating, ‘ More of the same, more of the same friendship.” 
I do not see how any new method can be invented. It is 
all very well to go to the alcohol cure: that helps some. 
But there is no new patent way; it is the old friendship way 
of saving we must follow. 

Was it not inspiring last night to listen to that noble-faced 
woman, Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, so simple in 
tone, so simple in story, telling of one of the beautiful deeds of 
the world done during the last ten years, as if she were telling 

the story of something that had been done around the corner 
as she passed by? Was it not instructive and interesting to 
listen to her decision that there was not very much to be 
said about it, that it was not big work, that it was just com- 
mon little work, that it would not do a great deal of good, 
anyway, but still it was a thing to be done, and would go on, 
and that Hull House would not leave that slum district of 
Chicago, though everybody else left it, — was it not inspiring 
to hear her tell her story in that way? I fancy, friends, the 
one thing that can save Jamie is to have the Hull House 
spirit in the world. You know the motto of our society is, 
‘For their sake.” I wish some woman heart, some Jesus 
heart, with a knack of wording motives graciously, would 
take that motto of ours, and transfigure it into something 
that would not sound quite so much like the tone of a saved 
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person speaking to one who was not yet saved. “ For their 
sake.” I know the intent and meaning of that motto is all 
right, but I can imagine some of the persons who need that 
motto not liking the sound of it. The heart of the motto 
was told by Jane Addams. What was the bridge between 
her and the families about her? Only zmaginative sympathy. 
She had travelled over that bridge of her sympathy, and im- 
aginatively set herself down five blocks away; and then she 
travelled five blocks further away into the slum, and there 
she planted the actual Hull House. Suppose that spirit 
were multiplied over the earth,—in your town, in the great 
centres of population; suppose there were a great flood of 
the Jane Addams spirit; suppose these bridges of imagina- 
tive sympathy, call them if you will, ‘ For-their-sake-bridges,” 
— suppose they were to spring in all directions, from me to 
you, from me to him, from all of us to the Jamies out in the 
world,— would not there be a great many of them saved? 
Would not the answer to my aching question, What might 
have saved Jamie, be found? 

There is the saloon. We want to do justice to its keeper. 
It gave me a strange shock of dismay once in my own home 
to hear Jane Addams refer to one of the saloon-keepers right 
around Hull House as “my friend.” I had thought of the 
saloon-keeper as the man tempting the Jamies. She had 
lived among them, had gotten on the inside of them. “ You 
cannot hate a man after you know him; and, if you do not 
know him, it is your own fault.” So she told us; and there- 
fore she knew that there was a good deal of use and a good 
deal of health in those saloon-keepers. 

Yes, if somebody would only azgeZ the words, “ For their 
sake,” so that we might feel the depth of sympathy in them, 
and so that, while doing justice to the saloon-keeper, we 
should yet rise and form our habits and frame our words 
and organize our deeds into sympathy with the victims of 
‘my friend, the saloon-keeper,”— that would do the work of 
saving Jamie; and I rather think nothing else will. Do jus- 
tice to the saloon-keepers, and at the same time let us side 
with their victims every time,—side with their victims as 
against them, and with their victims as against the fathers 
and mothers and ministers who are indifferent to Jamie’s 
temptations. How can ministers,—to echo the words of 
your chairman,— ministers counting the wrecks in their par- 
ish, sitting down with the mothers in their tears, planning 
with the fathers. for rescue, seeing the young men and, oh 
pity, sometimes the women, of their parish go down, with 
drink,— how can the ministers do aught but give up all con- 
nection whatever with the great victim-making power of this 
twentieth century? For, when we count up all the other 
victim-making agencies, there is no victim factory so great, 
no power organized in a victim factory so strong, as this 
that we call the drink power. “For their sake,”— let us all 
say it, each not as one who is superior to one who is infe- 
rior, but as one who means to plant himself by the side of 
Jamie, first, last, and forever. 


Spiritual Life. 


When I look like this into the blue sky, it seems so deep, 
so peaceful, so full of a mysterious tenderness, that I could 
lie for centuries and wait for the dawning of the face of God 
out of the awful loving-kindness.— George MacDonald. 


rd 


The inward influences and illuminations which come to us 
through those who have loved us are deeper than any that 
we can realize: they penetrate all our life, and assure us that 
there must be a fountain of life and love from which they and 
we are continually receiving strength to bear and to hope.— 
fF, D, Maurice, ' 
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A Writer’s Request of his Master. 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor 
tell a story without a meaning. Make me re- 
spect my material so much that I dare not slight 
my work. Help me to deal very honestly with 
words and with people, because they are both 
alive. Show me that as ina river, so in a writ- 
ing, clearness is the best quality, and a little that 
is pure is worth more than much that is mixed. 
Teach me to see the local color without being 
blind to the inner light. Give me an ideal that 
will stand the strain of weaving into human stuff 
on the loom of the real. Keep me from caring 
more for books than for folks, for art than for 
life. Steady me to do my full stint of work as 
well as I can; and, when that is done, stop me, 
pay what wages thou wilt, and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, a grateful amen.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


. Literature. 


THe Curist IpEAL: A+ STUDY OF THE 
SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By Horatio 
W. Dresser, author of Living by the Spirit.— 
Mr. Dresser’s book abounds in beautiful and 
impressive thoughts. We are, by no means, 
sure that his conception of Jesus isa valid one. 
What he calls the voice of Jesus often sounds to 
us ventriloquial and as if Mr. Dresser were 
making the Nazarene the mouthpiece of his own 
opinions and beliefs. He says that “no one 
should expect to learn the secret of Jesus’ life, 
who brings the sharp weapons of destructive 
criticism.” “Nor may one hope to win that 
secret who is deeply concerned to know what 
passages or Gospels are most authentic.” Mr. 
Dresser’s procedure is much better than the 
spirit of these sentences. He does a good deal 
of admirable thinking as he goes on. Yet, had 
he been more sharply critical, had he been more 
“deeply concerned to know what passages and 
Gospels are most authentic,” the result would have 
been more clearly appreciable and satisfactory. 
Compare it with such a supremely critical con- 
struction as that of Prof. Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
versity at a recent meeting of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, and we are bound to say that 
in Prof. Schmidt’s rendering we get not only a 
more definite, but a more impressive rendering 
of the life and character of Jesus than we have 
here. With a more critical temper, going in for 
the hard facts, and not mainly for such as are 
malleable to his purpose, Mr. Dresser would not 
have found, as does the New Orthodoxy, the most 
of his material in the Fourth Gospel, and have 
quoted it as confidently as he does the Synoptics. 

But, in spite of these defects, he has written 
a book that is of refined and delicate spiritual- 
ity all compact. Incidentally, it contains a 
good deal of criticism on traditional conceptions 
of Jesus and Christianity, and a good deal upon 
Eddyism and allied forms of mystical specula- 
tion. The latter comes out. particularly, in 
Chapter VII., “Nature and Christ,” where the 
criticism on a pseudo-idealism, which denies the 
reality of matter, suffering, sin, man’s will and 
individuality,— everything but the monistic and 
submergent God,—is very admirable indeed. 
While controversial to a considerable extent, 
the controversy is conducted in the most gra- 
cious manner. And the value of the book is 
not by any means exhausted by the contro- 
versial element. Those seeking helps toward 
right living will find many here, however sub- 
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ject the personality of Jesus to the plastic stress 
of Mr. Dresser’s personal methods and ideals. 


Locic, OR THE ANALYTIC OF EXPLICIT 
REASONING. By George H. Smith, author of 
The Elements of Right and Law, etc. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The author of 
this elaborate exposition writes in his preface, 
quoting Hobbes: “There is nothing I distrust 
more than my elocution (style): nevertheless: 
I am confident, excepting the mischances of the 
press, it is not obscure.” This shows a becom- 
ing modesty which is not misplaced. A dryer 
book we cannot readily conceive. This is not 
because of the subject, which in Mill’s Zogic and 
Prof. Everett’s Science of Thought offered no 
barriers to an interesting treatment. It is be- 
cause of the style, which approximates as nearly 
as may be to that of mathematics. As for the 
matter of obscurity, however perspicacious the 
writer, we fear that his book will be perspicuous 
only to the few who are masters in this line. 
His purpose is to sound a retreat on Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen who were his disciples. 
These, he assures us, were much wiser than the 
modern logicians, in that they treated logic as 
a science, dealing not merely with the form and 
the expression of thought, but with its substance. 
Of modern logicians he regards Whately as the 
most perfectly representative of the Aristotelian 
tradition; and, when we consider how warmly 
Mill commended Whately, it is perhaps per- 
mitted us to doubt whether our author does not 
exaggerate the extent to which the form and 
substance of thought have been separated by the 
new logicians. Indeed it is difficult to imagine 
how the form and substance can be separated. 


“For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul zs form and doth the body make.” 


It is not for us to sit in judgment on an argu- 
ment that is so crabbed and abstruse, When 
we say that those looking for a mental gym- 


‘nastic will find it here, we give unhesitating 


praise and do not commit ourselves to the 
principles that are explicated with so much 
ardor and ability. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
Sones AND Lyrics. Compiled by Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.—This is a popular edition of an admirable 
collection, which has already made itself known 
and appreciated, partly by force of its name and 
partly by its own merit. The selections have 
been chosen with great care from a somewhat 
restricted field, and perhaps no compiler work- 
ing under similar self-imposed limitations has 
made a collection more choice and satisfactory 
on the whole. Mr. Knowles included in his plan 
for the volume the thought of an arrangement 
which makes it possible to compare approxi- 
mately the lyrics of America during three suc- 
cessive periods, as the selections have been 
grouped in divisions called respectively the 
books of Bryant, Longfellow, and Aldrich. 
Naturally, most of the poems in the first and 
second divisions are perfectly familiar even to 
those not much given to reading. As a general 
thing, it is well for compilers to remember that 
nearly every household owns the poems of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
probably Emerson ; and, if not, then they should 
not be encouraged to dispense with them longer. 
Compilations ought usually to give us poems 
which deserve better acquaintance and longer 
life than. they.are likely to gain in other form, 
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However, this is not acriticism upon this Golden 
Treasury, which aims to group together only 
poems crowned with “that final touch of suc- 
cessful achievement where art and inspiration 
join” and could not afford to leave out examples 
from the work of our noblest singers. 


FounpaTion RiTEs. By Lewis Dayton Bur- 
dick. New York: The Abbey Press.— This 
book contains a study of beliefs, customs, and 
legends connected with buildings, landmarks, 
and boundaries. The author has a wide ac- 
quaintance with ceremonial institution, and 
shows how rites, surviving long after the decay 
of the special beliefs out of which they grew, 
throw light on the relationship between primitive 
customs. In the early stages of civilization it 
was of the utmost importance to propitiate the 
Earth Spirit in beginning a new building, that it 
might not refuse to bear the burden. Hostile 
spirits of the air and heavens must also be 
appeased, and often the foundation must be laid 
in blood. Mr. Burdick brings together many 
stories from legend and folk-lore «illustrative of 
his subject, and even relates incidents, sup- 
ported by abundant authority, that show the 
connection of human sacrifice with foundation 
rites nearly to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The substitution of animals, vegetable products, 
and images, affords pleasanter reading. The 
significance of shadows, relics, symbols, stones, 
and colors, is fully discussed; and chapters 
about dedication ceremonies, landmarks, and 
boundaries, complete the book. A long list of 
authors and publications referred to is given, 
and there is an index. 


THE Lire of GENERAL IsAAc INGALLS 
STEVENS. By Hazard Stevens. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— One reads with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm this life of General Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens, by his son, and would gladly 
add to the large number of those who have 
been instructed and inspired by this noble story, 
From the picturesque campaign with Gen. 
Scott in Mexico, with glimpses of captains and 
lieutenants winning spurs destined for leader- 
ship in a greater conflict, through the severe 
tasks of exploration, treaty-making, and Indian 
war in the Far West to the brief, stormy, gal- 
lant career in the Civil War, and his heroic and 
romantic death in battle, there is not a page 
of the narrative that is not interesting or that 
could well be omitted. It is the life of a man 
of high ambition, of superb executive capacity, 
of unbroken fealty to his ideals; and his entire 
career was dominated by moral courage and a 
spirit of disinterested public service. He was 
loyal throughout his life to the cause of liberal 
Christian faith, and I accord his name a distin- 
guished place upon our roll of honor. 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, By Rosicruciz 
Eulian Publishing Company.—This book is 
dedicated “to the Queen of the Rosy Cross, 
she who is blameless, whose cymbal is O,—the 
mystic guardian of the Sacred Seven.” Such a | 
dedication will be a priceless recommendation to 
many readers, possibly a deterrent to some 
others. The book, we are told, “has been writ- 
ten primarily for the benefit of the free-thinking, 
fearless members of the Rosy Cross, who 
despise the world’s way of hiring its thinking’ 
done for it.” “As for the great mass of non- 
thinking cowards who form the débris of man- 


'kind,—for them there is no present hope of 
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immortality.” The book so introduced is what 
we should expect and what the wisdom of the 
Rosicrucians has generally amounted to. There 
are occasional gleams of common sense and 
even of something brighter and better, but the 
business of hunting for them is like attempting 
to detach the phosphorescence of decaying 
animal or vegetable matter: one fouls. himself 
without achieving a concrete result. 


THe EvaANGELisT. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Little, Brown & Co.—In many respects this 
novel is more intimately representative of 


Daudet than any other in the long list of his} 


works. It is neither over-scenic nor, on the 
other hand, utterly decadent. It may not be a 
pleasant book, but it is certainly a powerful one. 
It is a study in realistic psychology. Each char- 
acter is marvellously vivid, and the play of life 
forces has the certainty and sweep of true 
tragedy. The chief motif is fanatical religious 
passion; and, terrible as is the outcome of the 
plot, one feels through the masterful literary art 
the throb of pity that refines and purifies. We 
are indebted to translator and publisher for an 
admirable rendering and beautiful make-up. 


Famous ACTRESSES. Second Series. By 
Lewis C. Strange. Boston: L. C. Page & Co, 
$1.5o.— Criticism rather than biography or 
anecdote is the leading feature of this second 
volume about the famous actresses of to-day, and 
only those actresses are considered who have 
done especially noteworthy work during the 
past two seasons. Twenty-two chapters thus 
furnish a critical estimate of the American stage 
from the fall of 1899 to the spring of 1901; and 
each chapter is supplied with a photograph of 
the actress under discussion, beginning with 
Julia Marlowe as “Mary Tudor” and ending with 
Maxine Elliott as “Portia.” The criticism is 
careful and always discriminating. 


Miscellaneous. 


The new Brenda book by Helen Leah Reed 
will be out this week. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have published 
another edition of Robert Browning’s Saz/, with 
‘the illustrations by Frank O. Small and an intro- 
duction by John Angus MacVannel. The draw- 
ings were first copyrighted by Prang eleven 
years ago, and the book has had a constant sale 
ever since the Crowells issued it if 1896. As it 
is sold now for sixty cents, it will. doubtless. be 
reckoned among the popular gifts of this season 
with those who look for something of worth to 
take the place of the once omnipresent Christ- 
“mas card or leaflet. 


The two-act, forty-five minute plays adapted 
from Miss Alcott’s Zittle Women and Little Men 
y Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, and first printed in 

ie Ladies’ Home Journal, appear now in neat 
covers with illustrations by Reginald Birch, 
published by Little, Brown & Co. The homely, 
realistic atmosphere and the frolicsome spirit of 
the original chapters from which these scenes 
“are taken, have not been wholly lost in the 
transpositions, though they give no hint of 
melodramatic possibilities such as the author 
required in plays wherein she herself took a 
part, - . 

Mr. Charles Welsh, the managing editor of 
the Young Folks’ Library, published by Hall & 
-Locke Company, is the foremost authority on the 
history and development of literature for chil- 
dren, having made it a lifelong study; and he 
has been for many yearsa collector of data and 
‘material pertaining to the subject. He is the 

' author of the life of the first publishér who pub: 
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lished books for children, and it was Mr. Welsh 
who first showed to the world that the famous 
“Goody Two Shoes” was the work of Oliver 
Goldsmith. The contents of the twenty hand- 
some volumes of this series show that the 
whole range of literature has been ransacked for 
the delectation of our youth. 


Books Received. 


. From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Lassie. By the author of ‘Miss Toosey’s Mission.” $1.00. 
The Captain of the School. By Edith Robinson. $1.20. 
Morgan’s Men. By John Preston True. $1.20. 
Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson. 
Mistress Brent. By Lucy Meacham Thurston. 
High School Days at Harbortown. By Lily F. Wessel- 

hoeft. $1.20. 

_ From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

A Multitude of Counsellors, By J. N. Larned. $2.00, 
Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles Carroll 

Everett. $1.75. 
Footing itin Franconia. By Bradford Torrey. $1.10. 
The Golden Arrow. By Ruth Hall. $1.25. 
Old Ballads in Prose. By Eva March Tappan. 
The World before Abraham, By H. G. Mitchell, D.D. 


$1.75. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Stories of Pioneer Life. By Florence Bass. 
Docas, the Indian Boy. By Genevra Sisson Snedden. 
The Tempest. Abridged and edited by Sarah Willard 
Hiestand. 4 4 
The History of the Robins, By Sarah Trimmer, . 
Waste not, Wantnot. By Maria Edgeworth. 
The King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Stars in Song and Legend. By Jermain G. Porter. 
55 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period. 
By R. L. Ottley. $1.25. 
The po ash of Jesus. By George Barker Stevens. 75 
cents. 
Via Christi. By Louise Manning ee: oe ‘o cents. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. y Evelyn Sharp. 


$1.50. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri Lloyd, 
Love Idyls. By S. R. Crockett. $1.50. 
Unconscious Comedians. By Caroline Duer. $1.50. 
The Lion’s Whelp. By Amelia E. Barr. $1 50. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, 
Bagsby’s Daughter. By Bessie and Marie Van Vorst. 


$1.50. 
The SeadiaieAmerican War. By Russell A. Alger. $2.50. 
A Japanese Nightingale. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Kim, By Rudyard Kipling. 
From Thomas Mosher, Portland. 
From the Hills of Dream. By Fiona MacLeod. 

From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Descartes’ Meditations and Selections from the Principles 
of Philosophy. “ Z 
The Crown of Thorns. A Story of the Time of Christ. 

By Paul Carus. 75 cents. 
Fron A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Anne Scarlett. By M. Imlay Taylor, $1.25. 
Maggie McLanehan. By Gulielma Zollinger. $r.00. 
History of American Verse. By James L. Onderdonk. 


1.25. 
ord and Phrase. True and False Usein English. By 
Joseph Fitzgerald. $1.25. R 

Aphorisms and Reflections. ByJ.L.Spalding. 8 cents. 

From Philip Green, London, England. 

Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Addresses and Papers at the Interna- 
tional Council. Edited by W. Copeland Bowie. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians, 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. ¥ 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


(Quarterly.) Vol. XII. No. 1. 
OCTOBER, 1901. 
The Use of Moral Ideas in Politics, J.S. Macken- 


ziz, University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
The Task of the Twentieth Century. The late 
Tuomas Davipson. 
Socialistic Imperialism. Joun A. Hopson, Lonpon. 
Monopolies and Fair Dealing. CHaries S. Devas, 
Bath, England. 
Women and the Intellectual Virtues. Exiza Rircuie, 
Halifax, N.S. 

The Value of Religion. 
Cambridge, England. 
Has the Indian Character been Misjudged? A. L. 

Benevicr, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Discussions—Book Reviews. 


Yearly, $2.50. Single number, 65 cts. 


ETHICAL ADDRESSES 


Published Monthly (except July and August). 


EIGHTH SERIES. 


Our Hopes for the Twentieth Century. Epwin D. 
Mean and Ferix ADLER. 

Confucius and Mencius, 
FANG. 

The Religion of Duty. Freprrick Harrison. 

The Belief in One God. Watrer L. SHeLpon. 

The Supreme Allegiance. Lancpon C. STEWARDSON. 

Huxley’s Attitude toward Religion. Frrix Apier. 


NINTH SERIES. No. 1. September, 1901 


“Thy Commandment is Exceeding Broad’’; or, 
The Scope of [lorality. By Witt1am M. Satter. 


Yearly, 50 cts. Single numbers, 5 cts. 


THE ETHICAL RECORD. 


Published bi-monthly by the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture. 


‘Yearly, 75 cts. Single numbers, 15 cts, 


G. E, Moors, Trinity College, 


His Excellency, Wu Trnc- 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


International Journal of Ethics, Ethical Record, $3.00 
and’ Ethical Addresses.....,2..4.00 «derbies oe as 3: 
Ethical Record and Ethical Addresses........... 1.00 


ADDRESS: 
S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Baby’s Travels. 


BY E. M. 


Never away, never away, go we, go we! 
The black stool may dance 
To the bay chair’s prance ; 
But we stir not a step from the chestnut-tree! 


The dry-goods car, how it capers and ambles! 
Young Dick, in his pride, 
Ts astride by its side 

On grandpapa’s cane, wide-famed for its gambles! 


I am holding the reins of worsted so gay. 
On the seven-league shoes 
I would surely refuse, 
For we both stay and go in our wonderful play. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Jamie got Them in. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


This is a true story; and if, when you go to 
the circus again, you see the ponies behind bars, 
you will think of Jamie and the story I am 
about to tell. 

Jamie was a chubby, rosy boy of six; and his 
greatest fault was generosity. No, it is not a 
misprint: it is quite correct. His generosity 
often brought him into dire trouble, and caused 
his family no end of anxiety. Once arouse his 
sympathy, and nothing was safe. After giving 
everything of his own away, he gave what be- 
longed to others, never thinking beyond the joy 
of seeing others happy. 

At last mamma took a firm stand. She said 
that he must give nothing without her consent. 
Oh, what different opinions they held! Long 
were the discussions, and many were the heart- 
aches; but mamma held her ground. At last 
there seemed to be nothing left to do but for 
Jamie to give himself. So he became a martyr 
on the altar of sacrifice, and ignored his clean, 
wholesome little playmates and gave his time 
and attention to boys less favored. At first 
mamma was appalled; but, after quiet investi- 
gation, she found that her boy carried so much 
pure sweetness into their dreary lives and 
brought away only a divine pity for them that 
she permitted that bit of generosity to go un- 
checked. 

There were four little outcasts who particu- 
larly appealed to Jamie. He saw them wander- 
ing together near his home one day, and he 
appropriated them at once. 

There was Tim Daly, a lean, freckled boy of 
ten. Under his soiled, ragged coat beat a heart 
built upon the plan of Jamie’s own. When 
not employed in the newspaper or shoe-shining 
business, he devoted his hours to children even 
less favored than himself. Upon the day that 
Jamie spied him, he was staggering along with 
crippled Mike Flynn in his arms, poor, sickly 
Dan Mulligan clinging to his coat, and wee 
Patsy Dady bringing up the rear. They were 
going to the park for “a taste of air” and “a 
look at the beasties,” as Patsy explained upon 
being questioned. Jamie was on his way there 
also, tugging his superb new “police patrol 
wagon,” with mamma for friend and guide. 

At the sight of the forlorn four, Jamie stood 
still, and presently two tears rolled down the 
round, rosy cheeks. “Would you like to give 
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Such a smile rewarded her! and Jamie dashed 
ahead. Mamma could not hear what he said, 
but she saw him shake his golden curls as if to 
impress his words upon his doubtful listeners. 

A look of awe overspread their grimy faces, 
and this gave way presently to an expression of 
bliss. Then, Mike Flynn was tenderly trans- 
ferred to the patrol’s front seat. Dan Mulligan 
scrambled up the rear steps, not omitting one in 
that climb to glory. Patsy Dady took his place 
on the floor, and tried to squeeze his thin body 
under the seat to make room for Jamie. 

But a greater joy awaited the owner of the 
wagon. Tim Daly understood. ‘Here, kid, 
help me haul!” he cried. From that moment 
Tim was a hero. Beside the big, freckled boy 
ran Jamie, his golden curls flying, his rosy face 
wreathed in smiles, and the perspiration drop- 
ping from his brow upon the collar of his blue 
sailor suit. Mamma had some difficulty in 
keeping up with the excited team. 

Around the cages in the park, confidences 
were exchanged. Tim explained that the trip 
was educational. The circus was coming, and 
Patsy Dady, who was that fond of beasties that 
he was “jis comical,’ wanted to study their 
points ; for, if business was good, he, Tim Daly, 
was to take them all to the show. Heretofore 
they had only viewed the wondrous sight from 
the curbstone. 

From that moment Jamie’s busy brain was at 
work. Jf Tim’s business was poor, what would 
happen? Why, dire disappointment to the 
others! The thought turned Jamie sick. He 
counted his savings. Only twenty-one cents; and 
he imagined it would cost pretty nearly a hun- 
dred dollars to get five boys in,—he could not 
give up the circus himself, that would be foo 
much! He thought of it and dreamed of it, and 
in the midst of his ponderings the circus came. 
With it came Aunt Mary, Aunt Kate, and Aunt 
Alice. The three had taken him every year to 
the circus since he was two, and they promised 
never to desert him. 

The very day that he was going, Tim Daly 
ran up to say that business had been poorer 
than usual, and Mike’s leg was worse, and Dan 
had had measles, so that they could not even see 
the parade; and they asked Jamie as a special 
favor “would he notice par-tic-er-lar if the 
giraffe’s neck was as long as the steeple, and did 
the camel have as many humps as he was years 
old.” Poor Jamie promised to notice every- 
thing, and went to the show with a very un-cir- 
cus-like heart. He began the rounds of the 
menagerie in the same old way. Surely, the 
monkeys were never so funny; but, when Jamie 
began to laugh, he thought of Patsy, and the 
smile fled from his face. 

The elephants, somehow, did not seem as 
large as last year; and the giraffe’s neck had 
shrunken. Jamie felt glad of it, though why he 
could not have explained. Upon questioning, 
the man in charge of the camels assured Jamie 
that a hump did not grow every year, but only 
one every thousand years. That also was com- 
forting. 

Then they came to the ponies. -They were 
not behind bars then: that was before Nick, the 
very cunningest, had distinguished himself, 
Perhaps he thought Jamie’s rosy cheek was an 
apple. He was known to be fond of apples. 
Perhaps he was joking,—who can. tell? 
But, as Jamie drew near, Nick thrust out his 
shaggy head and snatched viciously at the 


the lame and sick boys a ride?’ whispered , rosy cheek. A shriek from ager and his aunts 


mamma, who knew the signs. 


drew.a crowd: 
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What confusion there was! The attendants 
pranced about, doing nothing and begging every 
one’s pardon. Then the manager came, calm 
and courteous, and stilled the commotion. He 
drew Jamie’s hands from his face with soothing 
words. The delicate skin was torn in several 
places; but no flesh was gone, and his aunts 
sighed in relief. 

“Let me send a surgeon,” said the manager. 
“No: we will go to our own,” replied the aunts, 
gathering Jamie up, “Give me your name and 
address, then, madam. I shall want to hear how 
the little boy is.” 

Aunt Kate hurriedly gave a card, and bore 
Jamie away. 

After the fright was over, the injury proved 
to be very small. The doctor plastered up the 
cuts; and, without knowing why, Jamie found 
himself quite important. He longed to tell 
Tim; and, feeling sure he would be along as 
soon as possible to gain the information about 
the giraffe and camel, Jamie stationed himself 
at the parlor window next morning, to watch. 

Suddenly a boy in dark green clothes, and 
fairly bristling with buttons, ran up the steps, 
rang the bell, and, while he was waiting to be 
admitted, stupefied Jamie by going through an 
imaginary fight with an unseen foe and winking 
at Jamie meanwhile. 

Then the door opened, and the remarkable 
boy vanished into the hall. Presently the door 
reopened, out dashed the boy as if propelled 
from a cannon, slid down the balustrade, turned 
a somersault on the pavement, winked again at 
the amazed Jamie, and disappeared around the 
corner. 

Mamma’s voice recalled Jamie. 

“QO Jamie! Such a fine thing has hap- 
pened! That was a real, live circus boy. He 
came to inquire after you. And what do you 
think? The manager has sent you a box, all 
for yourself, to use Saturday afternoon |” 

“Where is it?” gasped Jamie, prancing 
around. 

Then mamma explained. She told him he 
might inyite a good many to go with him, and 
that, when they arrived at the circus, a place in 
the best part of the building would be reserved 
for them to sit in. Jamie’s eyes grew bigger 
and rounder as he listened. They glorified all 
of his face left exposed by the bandages. 

“O mamma, darling, may I — may I — Oh! 
may 1 — take them?” 

It was referred to papa. 

“Certainly, Jamie may invite whom he chooses. 
He has gotten them in by his cheek.” That was 
a joke, but Jamie did not know it. 

You should have seen them on Saturday ! 

Jim Daly kept his dignity until the chariot 
races. began, then he tore off his coat, and 
breathlessly applauded the foremost. It was all 
real to him, the contest was terrific, and the 
winner deserved more cheers than he received. 

Mike leaned over the railing and waved his 
crutch. He was too full for speech or cheer. 

Poor little Dan, worn from recent illness, sank 
back in his chair with an expression of super- 
human bliss upon his face. And Patsy,’ that 
ardent lover of beasties, saw for the first time 
specimens that awed him into contemplative 
silence. And Jamie? Well, to him the circus 
was grander than it had ever been before. 

The giraffe’s neck had regained its length, and 
the camel’s humps were enormous; and, while 
he had been inspecting the menagerie before the 
show, Jamie had noticed that the ponies were 
behind bars. , _ 
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So now rosy-cheeked boys and girls were safe 
from Nick’s attentions, and the circus had no 
blemish upon its fame. 


How Herman slept in the Minister’s 
Chair. 


Herman was staying. in the country with 
Grandpa and Grandma Brown. Uncle Eli and 
Aunt Jane lived about a mile from Grandpa 
Brown’s. It was less thana mile if you went 
there across lots; that is, if you went up the 
cow lane and took the path down through the 
sheep pasture. Herman often went that way. 
Uncle Eli and Aunt Jane had no little grandson, 
and they liked to have Herman visit them. 
Herman liked to go there because Aunt Jane 
made very nice apple turnovers, and Uncle 
Eli often let him ride old Trotty.to the water- 
ing-trough. Old Trotty was Uncle Eli’s horse. 

One Saturday morning Herman went over 
to Uncle Eli’s to spend the day and to stay all 
night. He was going to church on Sunday with 
Uncle Eli and Aunt Jane, and then going to 
tide home with grandpa and grandma. It 
rained for an hour on Saturday afternoon, and 
Herman felt afraid that the two little turkeys 
that grandpa had given him would get drowned 
in the wet grass. It worried him so that he 
thought he would go back to grandpa’s that 
evening instead of staying at Uncle Eli’s all 
night. He did not like to go through the wet 
fields across lots, and he asked Aunt Jane if he 
might.not go home by the road. 

-“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, “if you will go straight 
home, and not stop to play anywhere. Little 
boys ought not to be out after dark.” She gave 
him a little paper bag with an apple turnover 
in it; and she told him again to hurry home, as 
it was getting late. 

.Herman started for grandpa’s, intending to 
mind. Aunt Jane and not stop to play on the 
way. But, as he was going by the village church, 
he noticed that the door was open, and some 
one was singing inside. He stopped a moment 
to listen; and then, somehow, he found himself 
in the church and going on tiptoe up the aisle, 
until he could see three or four people in the 
gallery practising choir music for Sunday. 

“JT have a good mind to go on up into the 
pulpit,”. he whispered to himself. “I should 
like to tell the boys at school, next winter, that 


LT have been right up in a real pulpit where the]. 


minister preaches.” And then he went on up 
the aisle to the pulpit stairs. He climbed the 
stairs, peeped into the big Bible, and then sat 
down in the minister’s chair. 

It was a very comfortable chair. Herman 
leaned his head against its plush back, and sud- 
denly thought how tired he was. He felt hungry, 
too; and he took Aunt Jane’s apple turnover out 
of the bag, and began to nibble at it as he rested. 
The singing seemed to grow fainter and fainter. 
Herman nodded, and then—he was fast asleep. 

The singers locked the church door and went 
home. They had not seen Herman at all. 

After a while the moonlight streamed in 
through the church windows. A mouse came 
out of its hole, and looked in wonder at a little 
boy fast asleep in the minister’s chair and hold- 
ing an apple turnover in his hand. 

It was midnight when the people of the little 
country village were startled by the violent ring- 
ing ofthe church bell. 

“Dear me, what can it mean? What has 

happened?” they said, as they rushed to the 
windows. Lights were lit, and then. men and 
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women. bégan to appear on the streets. The 
bell kept on ringing, and the minister and two 
or three other men started for the church. 
Uncle Eli was among them. Some women 
followed them, saying that they must be careful 
about opening, the church door, for there was no 
telling what it was ringing the bell. One man 
had his gun with him. The sexton opened the 
church door; and what do you suppose he saw 
at the bell rope? Why, a frightened little boy, 
crying as if his heart would break? 

“Why, Herman!” cried Uncle Eli. “How 
came you here?” 

“I woke up in the pulpit,” sobbed Herman. 
“T screamed and screamed, but nobody heard 
me. Then I thought of the bell rope. Take 
me to grandpa’s. Oh, I wish I had minded 
Aunt Jane!” 

The next day, when the minister.went up into 
the pulpit to preach, he came very near sitting 
down on what the mouse had left of Aunt Jane’s 
apple turnover.—4. M. Tirrell, in Little Men 
and Women. 


Guess Again. 


FAMOUS ANIMALS. 


1. The horse all skin and bone that carried a 
master.as lean. 

2..The favorite dog of a favorite poetess. 

3. The young domestic animal that sought the 
halls of learning. 

4. The horse that was named for a city. 

5. The horse for whom a city was named. 


6. The bird that became sole companion and | 


friend. 

7. The barn-yard fowl that reproved coward- 
ice. 

8. The fox that poisoned her baby. 

9. The horse that had wings. 

10. The eagle that was adopted by a regiment. 

11. An insect that saved a kingdom. 

12. An insect that saved the life of a prophet. 

13, The dog that died of joy at sight of his 
master. 

14. The bird that brought a token of safety. 

15. The donkey that reproved a prophet. 

16. The bear that acted as schoolmaster. 

17. The cat that was wiser than a philosopher. 

18. The bird that is the symbol of a goddess, 

19. The dog that saved the lives of forty hu- 
man beings. 

zo. The horse that betrayed a city. 

21. The fish that caused the biggest fish story 
on record. 

22. The cow that was stung bya gadfly. 

23. The serpent that walked on four legs. 

24. Barn-yard fowls that saved a city. 

25. The serpent that caused the death of a 
queen. - 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE PREVIOUS 
NUMBER, 


‘1. George Washington. 
2. Abraham Lincoln. 
3. Queen Elizabeth. 
4. King Alfred. 

_ 5. Robert Bruce, 
6. Nero. 
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7. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
8. Julius Cesar. 
g. Cleopatra, 


10. Robin Hood. 

11. Cinderella. 

12. Faust’s Marguerite. 

13. Robert Burns. 

14. Martin Luther. 

15. Eve. Paris. William Tell. Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

16. Aladdin. 

17. Edmund, first Earl of Lancaster. 

18. David and Goliath. 

19. Siegfried. 

20. Sir Philip Sidney. 

21. Zeuxis, the Greek painter. . 

22. Joan, Countess of Salisbury, and King Ed- 
ward IT. 

23. Penelope. 

24. The princess who slept a hundred years. 

25. Joseph and Benjamin. 


There’s 


a great demand for 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Ain Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Be sure your supply 
is not exhausted 

Before the meal is 
ready to serve. 


Sold 

only in 
In-er-seal 
Packages. 


Biscuit 
Company 
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Good News. 
From “The Arsenal at Springfield.” 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘ Peace!’ 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Neighborhood Visiting. 


In one of the detailed reports in Mr. Charles 
Booth’s exhaustive treatise of the charities of 
London there is a pathetic and suggestive story 
of a rebuke which was administered by an Eng- 
lishwoman in a London alley, when one of the 
curates employed in the parish called on her. 
According to any theory of ministration, even 
among the ecclesiastics, it was the business and 
duty of this man to visit this woman. In any 
sane system or want of system of the work of 
Christians, this would have been such a friendly 
call as might have been made by one of those 
interesting people in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans upon another. 

In fact, however, the ecclesiastics, who are, 
I suppose, the worst enemies of the Christian 
religion, have got this thing to so fine a point in 
London that the visit of this clergyman exposed 
the person visited to the same sort of ignominy 
among her neighbors which would have come to 
her if the policeman had been seen entering her 
apartment, and had stayed there for half an 
hour. 

“Why do you come here?” shesaid. “I have 
not asked for any doles, and I do not want any. 
Why do you disgrace me among my neighbors 
by your visit ?” 

So much excuse has the clergyman in London 
if he does not visitastranger. His predecessors 
have managed to make such visits into formal 
functions, so that they are rightly compared to 
the visits of officers of the law. Fortunately 
for us, under a much better system, both of 
civil and religious administration, such prej- 
udices have not yet seated themselves even in 
our crowded towns. It is our business, how- 
ever, to make sure that they shall not get a 
foothold. 

The perfection of administration in such 
matters, if administration it may be called, 
would seem to be what I have heard called the 
“mild police” of the country village. Every- 
body knows everybody. To a certain extent, 
everybody wants to help everybody; and the 
help is mutual. Under the same general law by 
which I lend my neighbor Prendergast a rake or 
a spade if he send over for them, Mrs. Prender- 
gast takes her turn with Miss Ingham or Madam 
Champernoon to watch through the night with 
my sick baby. Or the time comes when the 
neighbors determine that old Mrs Czsar cannot 
longer be trusted to take proper care of her 
older mother in their hovel; and the town offi- 


* cers come over and take the older of these two 


old ladies to the Town Farm, where she can lie 
in bed all day and all night without interference, 
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where she is better housed and clothed and fed 
than ever she was in her life, and where the 
mistress of the farm is so good-natured that she 
will sit by blind old Mrs. Cesar while she smokes 
her pipe in bed, to make sure that she does not 
set her own bed-clothes on fire. That is to say, 
everybody takes care of everybody. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Wood said so well 
at the Parker Memorial last week, “loneliness is 
the curse of the large cities.” There are very 
few New England ministers left who think it a 
matter of course to make a friendly call twice a 
year in every house within five miles. A hun- 
dred years ago this would have been a matter of 
course to every settled minister in the First 
Church of every country town of two thousand 
people or fewer. ; 

Indeed, as things are in the social arrange- 
ments of a city like Boston the people who know 
most of the interior life of the most families are 
the public school teachers. But they can visit 
very little; and, if there is sickness or sorrow in 
a family, they know it only by the way. The 
policemen know a little of the ins and outs of 
families who for any reason are under suspicion ; 
but their inquisitiveness, curiosity, or duty, does 
not carry them far. 

The arrangement which suggests itself almost 
of course is one by which a large city should be 
subdivided, and the subdivisions again sub- 
divided, so that each church may have what 
would correspond to a village of its own. Take 
the case of the South End district in Boston, 
where we installed a new minister-at-large last 
week. Here are forty-six churches, which have 
the oversight of ninety-five thousand people. If 
what is called the South End Union would take 
the laborious duty of dividing the whole district 
into forty-six sections and assigning them to the 
forty-six different churches, a long step would be 
taken toward friendly mutual assistance, such as 
is rendered in the Arcadian villages of the 
country. A large section could be made for a 
strong and large church: smaller sections could 
be assigned to small organizations. The help 
and counsel of the physicians, of the school 
teachers, of all charity workers, and eventually 
of all the neighbors, could be secured. As it 
stands, Mr. Helm of Morgan Street Chapel has 
simply a general. duty given to him of doing all 
he can do and then stopping. And so with the 
other forty-five “ministers.” 

The person for whom he may minister may 
live a mile away or he may live one hundred 
feet from his office. But, under such a plan as I 
propose now, the whole number from the persons 
assigned to each congregation would be, on an 
average, about two thousand. A third of them, 
perhaps, would be strangers in the neighborhood. 
But each and all would receive the good offices 
of one particular church, whether they were Jew 
or Gentile, bond or free. Such a system as this 
is what I only referred to in what I said, at the 
Parker Memorial, of “house-to-house visitation.” 

Epwarb E. HALE, 


Lend a Hand Clubs. 


The Lend a Hand Clubs have been invited by 
the Welcome and Correspondence Club of 
Boston to hold their autumn meeting in the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church, 
Newbury and Exeter Streets, on Saturday, 
October 19, 1901, at 10.30 A.M. The morning 
session will be given to the reports of the sepa- 
rate clubs; and the afternoon session, at 2 o’clock 
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will be devoted to short addresses on topics of 
interest to the clubs. Clubs are requested to 
send delegates without further notice. 

The afternoon session is public, and all per- 
sons interested in Lend a Hand Clubs or kindred 
work are cordially welcome. 


Racial Equality. 


The Christian Register calls attention to a 
fact which we have never before seen discussed 
in set terms,—that “no two races Have ever lived 
in the same country on terms of equality and 
mutual respect unless they were capable of inter- 
marriage.” Of course, the application to the 
United States, and especially to the Southern 
States, is clear; and the question which is raised 
is one of the utmost gravity and importance, 


In another way, several suggestions of the same " 
problem have been made by novel-writers, . 


notably of late -Mr. Chesnutt’s “The House 
behind the Cedars,” and a story by a writer 
whose name we do not at the moment recall,— 
“When the Gates lift up their Heads.” Both 


these writers, however, only hint at the problem ;: 


and neither offers any solution of it, as no 
solution is to be expected from a picture. One 
ends his story in what is usually believed to be 
the inevitable tragedy, while the other covers 
the finale with a saddened doubt; and neither 
gives the slightest promise of a changed condi- 
tion. 

If the point raised by the Christian Register 


is sound,—and we think it is generally verified - 


by the course of history,— then one of two con- 
clusions of this whole matter is possible. 
Hither, by the operation of the law which has 
heretofore operated, the races must remain on 
terms of inequality or, by the intervention of a 
higher law, equality and mutual respect will 
come without the necessity of intermarriage. 


Some discussions of this subject proceed on the : 


assumption that the law which has apparently 
always operated is the only law. That is the 
usual assumption of those who find it to the 
satisfaction of their interest or their inclination 
or their prejudice to defend an existing evil. 


In the material world we see laws suspended: 


or overruled by the action of other laws so 
frequently that we think nothing of it, and even 
forget that most of man’s material progress has 
been accomplished because he could control 
natural laws which, unhindered, would work 


against him. Something has already been ac-. 


complished along this same line in both the in- 
tellectual; and the moral worlds, so that no 
reason exists for thinking that more cannot be 
done. In this especial case—that of the two 
races in Armerica—there is undoubtedly a 
natural law of human nature which forbids in- 
termarriage,— a law which the occasional excep- 
tions seem only to emphasize. So far, this law 
has operated against equality—using the word 
in a popular and not very accurate sense—and 
has not helped in the formation of mutual 
respect. That, however, is not the final proof 
that there is not another and a more powerful 


law,—not a law to override the disinclination to 


intermarriage, but a law which repeals that dis- 
inclination as an obstacle to mutual respect and 
friendliness. Wedo not think that confidence 
in the existence of such a law is fanciful. In 


truth, it appears to operate already in individual » 


instances. Why not, then, ultimately, as to 
nations and communities ? ‘ 

To those who reply, It will be a long time, we 
answer, Yes. Most desirable ends require a 
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long time for their accomplishment. But im- 
possibility and a long time are not synonymous. 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 


The People’s Church. 


. The daily papers have announced the promise 


of a donation of a million dollars to the People’s 
Church movement. In order to secure author- 
itative and accurate information on this subject, 
we have asked Dr. H. W. Thomas to give the 
facts to the readers of the Outlook ; and he does 
so in the following letter. Dr. Thomas needs 
no introduction to those who are familiar with 
the current religious life of America. He is 
the pastor of the People’s Church of Chicago, 
a regularly organized church which holds its 
services in McVicker’s Theatre. He has carried 
on this work there for a number of years with 
unvarying success. This success, achieved by 
methods wholly unsensational, points to him as 
one admirably fitted to lead in the movement 
which he describes in his letter. The spirit of 
this letter is characteristic of the man, whose 
liberalism has always been unpolemical, whose 
theology has been catholic and constructive, 
not destructive or critical, and whose religious 
teaching is at once spiritual and humanitarian: 


To the Editors of the Outlook : — 

In reply to your inquiry I will say that it is 
true that Mr. George W. Burman has contracted 
to give to the People’s Church one million 
dollars from the product of mines now being 
developed in New Mexico and Arizona, These 
properties are private, are not listed, and will 
not be organized as stock companies. 

Awaiting results, only general plans have 
been formed for enlarging the home field, and, 
as the way may open, extending the work to 
other cities. 

The Congress of Religion has from the first 
sought to unify the thought and spirit of the 
many denominations, not by interfering with 
the autonomy of any, but by accenting the uni- 
versal in each. -The People’s Pulpit is a branch 
of the Congress, organized some two years ago. 
Its purpose is to establish preaching services in 
the theatres and opera houses, and, where ad- 
visable, to organize People’s Churches. These 
public auditoriums are generally the best and 
most centrally located. The object is to reach 
the ungathered masses who have no religious 
homes: they will come more readily to a thea- 
tre than to a church. Half the people in this 
land never attend any public worship; and the 
growing tendency, danger, is to religious in- 
difference. 


These People’s Pulpits will need stated] 


preachers for the regular services; but the 
plan is to have a great circuit where the most 
noted preachers of the country—Jews, Catholics, 
Orthodox, and Liberal—can be heard occasion- 
ally. The great liberal movement in our time 
has ceased to be negative: its work is not to 
tear down, but to build up. We do not toler- 
ate those who differ from us, nor ask to be tol- 
erated by them: we recognize and would be 
recognized. We recognize the facts of racial 
and religious differentiations,—prejudices, if they 
be called such; but beneath and within these are 
the truths of the universal common to all, and 
these should be the great law and life of love. 

It is felt also that it is no longer possible in 
the light of present thought to hold the public 
mind to the old beliefs; that there is place, 
need, for the larger and better faith and hope of 
the new theology. The thought is not to fight 
the old, but to preach the great truths of life, 
of the soul and God, of the life of God in man. 

Money can help only on the material side, and 
this is necessary; but such a work calls for con- 
secrated lives and the largest ability. Before us 
are the millions of laboring people; and there 
_are all the unsettled questions and antagonisms 
of laborers and capitalists,—questions of soci- 
ology that are becoming questions of religion. 
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It is not the purpose to project another de- 
nomination upon the world, but a movement to 
help forward the new age of thought, of life, 
that is trying to find expression in these great 
years. H. W. THomas. 

— The Outlook. 


Boston Letter. 


A recent event of unusual importance, both in 
what it immediately provides and in what it 
promises, occurred on Sunday evening, October 
6, in the’ special services held at the Parker 
Memorial Building to initiate a new beginning 
there, with new management, increased appli- 
ance, and extended plans. When Prof. Cum- 
mings resigned his classes and office at Harvard, 
that he might become minister with Dr. Hale at 
the South Congregational Church, he did not 
leave behind him his intense desire to aid in the 
diffusion of better knowledge in practical soci- 
ology, nor his earnest determination to devote, 
wherever and whenever he could, his own talents 
to the ameliorating of all evil social conditions. 
It very naturally fell out that Prof. Cummings’s 
interest was sought by the Benevolent Fraternity, 
whose work lies particularly in ministering to 
those who would otherwise be churchless; and 
he was elected a director of that organization. 
As, almost at the same time, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham had come to Boston as pastor of 
the Arlington Street Church, fresh from a val- 
uable experience in New Bedford, and was also 


made a director in the Benevolent Fraternity,: 


additional impulse was given toward applying 
the best sociological principles through the 
channels afforded by the Fraternity. The cen- 
tral institution known as Parker Memorial was 
chosen as the first field of operations; and, after 
a, prolonged and careful search for the right 
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man, Rev Charles W. Wendte was chosen as 
leader of the new undertaking and minister-at- 
large, with his headquarters in the Parker 
Memorial Building. The services October 6 
were to start the enterprise, introduce the minis- 
ter, and welcome him to his special duties and 
his vast field of possible opportunity. Dr. Hale, 
in a stirring address, told what ought to be un- 
derstood as the field of the ministry-at-large; 
and, if he omitted any conceivable channel or 
left a loophole for any son of the living God to 
think he should not lend a hand in this work, his 
supplementary illustrations given from actual 
cases and cited in last week’s “Good News” 
column of the Register, certainly filled the gap. 
Here is a great work, which can occupy many 
heads, hearts, and hands. It is a work that 
appeals directly to the Unitarians of Boston. It 
is a direct way of practically applying the high 
ideals of our faith. It needs enthusias'ic sup- 
port and direct personal sympathy and helpful 
co-operation from every Boston minister. The 
importance and size of the work are limited only 
by the amount of capital, energy, and brains put 
into it, The building itself has been much im- 
proved, the entire structure has been redeco- 
rated, Fraternity Hall reseated, the choir gallery 
enlarged, and everything done to make the insti- 
tution attractive and convenient. Eight or ten 
industrial classes under competent leaders have 
already been started. The building will be open 
every day from 9 A. M. till 10 P.M. 

The first meeting of the season of the Unita- 
rian Club was held in the parlors of Hotel Ven- 
dome on Wednesday, October 9, for the purpose 
of hearing reports from the National Conference 
recently held in Saratoga and from the Inter- 
national Convention of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, held 
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in London, England, last May. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it is doubtful if, in any 
other way, the club could have devised or re- 
ceived a more invigorating season’s start. The 
speakers were filled with enthusiasm, and suc- 
ceeded in imparting it to their hearers. The 
messages brought from the conferences and 
then and there delivered to the Unitarian laymen 
of Boston then and there assembled were fer- 
vent and pregnant with deep importance for the 
welfare of the common cause. Dr. Lyon, who 
spoke for the Saratoga meeting, was most elo- 
quent and impressive. He contended that many 
of the past failings in Unitarian gatherings were 
overcome, that the general tendency now was in 
the way of such courage and faith as to leave 
worry over numerical results and conditions 
behind, and to devote time to the discussion of 
high themes of living importance. Mr. Wendte 
spoke with astonishment of the marvellous 
spread of liberal views on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and showed that there was a vast field of 
fellowship for Unitarian thinkers now opening, 
infinitely increasing the possibilities for world- 
wide influence in the near future. Dr. Crothers 
made an extremely earnest appeal to the Unita- 
rians of America, saying that the eyes of the 
world are upon this experiment which is here 
being tested as it cannot be in any other country 
in the world,—the experiment of establishing a 
church where every layman shall be the equal of 
any priest. “If this experiment fail,” to quote 
Dr. Crothers’s own words, “it will be the greatest 
blow to freedom of religion that has ever been 
struck ; for nowhere else on the face of the earth 
can it be tried with the promise of complete 
success.” 

With the settlement of Rev. C. W. Wendte 
at Parker Memorial, only one of our Boston 
churches was without a settled pastor; and on 
Tuesday, October 15, that vacancy was filled by 
the installation of Rev. George W. Solley as 
pastor of Christ Church, Dorchester. Mr. 
Solley comes to Boston from Deerfield, Mass., 
after a five years’ successful ministry there. He 
brings original power and much energy to a pop- 
ulous field of suburban life, where opportunities 
and difficulties are concentrated and specialized, 
awaiting the strong soul and the keen mind. 

F. B. M. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 8. There were present Messrs. Brown, 
Cruft, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, Fox, Garver, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, St. John, Ware, 
and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Morton, and 
Mrs. Wells. ; 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand September 1 
From donations ....-.-+++ +++ 
Income on investm' 
Sale of books ...-...-+ greece 
Interest on bank deposits, et: 


EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes -+--.s+seeeee+s - see $5,158. 
Payment on account of Amherst church.. 100.00 
Payment on account of new church in 

New Orleans, La., from funds held for 
tities Dur Pdhe sex. se -\cees acceR ern cess oane 2,000.00 
i GOKs; tracts, C0C iw. nw sear ce crin te els com eee 307.00 


Salaries and other missionary expenses -. 1,084.92 
Expenses of Unitarian Building..... se Sn 


Amount invested on account of General 


$75,451.05 


The business of the New England Committee 
had precedence; and, upon the report of the 
committee, the following appropriations were 
made for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1901: to the 
First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me., $150; 
to the First Unitarian Society of Christians, 
Dover, N.H., $250; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Lancaster, N.H., $400; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Littleton, N.H., $250; to the 
Church of the Unity, Rochester, N.H., at the 
discretion of the secretary (for the year begin- 
ning May 1), $250; to All Souls’ Unitarian So- 
ciety, Windsor, Vt., $200; to Unity Church, 
Amherst, Mass., $700; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Gardner, Mass., $200; to the First Con- 
gregational Society, Hubbardston, Mass., pro- 
vided the salary of the minister be raised to 
$700, $200; to Unity Church, Natick, Mass., 
$400; to Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., $600: 
to the Unitarian Society, Rockland, Mass., $150; 
to the First Parish, Sandwich, Mass., $150; to 
the First Congregational Society, Sharon, Mass., 
$300; to the First Congregational Parish, War- 
wick, Mass., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$150; to the First Unitarian Society, Whitmam 
Mass., $100; to the First Unitarian Society, 
New London, Ct., $300; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Willimantic, Ct. at the discretion of 
the secretary, $500; to the First Unitarian 
Church of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, Ct., 
$1,000; to the Church of the Messiah, St. John, 
N.B., $600. 

The following votes were passed upon the 
recommendation of the Publication Commit- 
tee :— 

Voted, To order one hundred copies of the printed re- 
port of the International Council held at London in May, 
entitled ‘* Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century.” 

Voted, That $1,000 be appropriated for printing Word 
and Work in the Christian Register or elsewhere for one 
year from Sept. x, 1901. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions it was 

Voted, That $3,500 be appropriated for one year from 
May 1, 1901, for the work in Japan. 

Upon the report of the Finance Committee,— 

Voted, To accept the deed of the Unitarian church prop- 
erty in Farmington, Me., in trust. 

Voted, That $350 be appropriated for the services of a 
stenographer in the office of the New England field secre- 
tary. 

The Executive Committee having reported 
favorably on the proposed amendments to the 
by-laws of. the board of directors, they were 
unanimously adopted by the board. These al- 
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terations, while numerous, are of a purely techni- 
cal character, bringing the by-laws into line with 
the present organization and methods of the 
board. They will immediately be printed, and 
can be had by any interested person upon ap- 
plication at headquarters. 

Voted, That the president appoint a special committee of 
three to consider the problem of our work in college 
towns, with appropriations therefor, and to report as soon 
as possible to the full board. 

The president gave notice of his intention to 
submit a list of names for election as honorary 
members of the Association, the persons pro- 
posed all being residents of some European 
country. 

Voted, To appoint May 27, 1902, as the date of the next 
annual meeting of this Association. 

Adjourned. 

CHares E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


NOTES. 


The Young People’s Union of All Souls’ 
Church of Braintree, Mass. has joined the 
National Union the past week. Let all our 
unions extend a hearty welcome to this latest 
addition to ourranks. The secretary is Miss 
Sarah A. Drake. Mr. Atherton will be at Room 
11, 25 Beacon Street, Mondays, from 2 to 3 P.M, 
for the present. Any one wishing to consult 
him on the union work can be sure of finding 
him at that time. 


Preparations for the holiday fair are now 
going on rapidly, and the time is drawing near 
when definite arrangements should be made. 
Will all friends who have been sufficiently in- 
terested in this work of the young people to 
help with donations send their articles to Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., before November first? Then the 
committees will know how the various tables 
are supplied in good season. 

The young people are relying upon the results 
of this fair for their winter’s efforts in their 
Forward Movement Work, and are very anxious 
to make the success as great as possible. In 
order to achieve the hoped-for success, they 
need the interest and support of all their older 
friends. This they earnestly solicit. 

The photography department will be under 
the management of Miss Edith Melvin of Con- 
cord. Notices of the exhibition were sent to 
all unions early in the summer, and it is hoped 
that all the members who are interested in work 
with the camera will send pictures to this de- 
partment. All work must be amateur. Prizes 
will be given for the best single photo and for 
the best group of five,—interiors, landscapes, or 
portraits. 


COLORED PETTICOATS. 


The steady progress of our Colored Petticoat] 50 dozen French Lasting and Mereerized 


business is and will continue to be constant 
improvement in quality, constant effort to 
maintain our low prices. 


20 Fast Black Satteen Petticoats, ac- 
cordion plaited_ ruffle, and under ruf- 
fle, regular price $1.00, sale 
price 


ee 


40 dozen same style and quality as above, 
lined with Outing Flannel, and 9 8 
worth $1.50, sale price....... Cc 


Cloth Petticoats, deep flounces, some 
ribbon trimmed, plaited ruffles, i 98 
worth $2.50 to $3.50, sale price Ia 


69c 25 dozen Silk Moreen Petticoats, all the 


newest evening shades and black, a gen- 
uine $5.00 value, has deep hemstitched 
ruffie, can be found nowhere 3 9 8 
else in Boston at the price.. 2 


ILCHRIST Co. 


Winter and Washington Streets. 


~~ 
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The “Autograph,” which has. been so popular 
the last two seasons, is ready now. There has 
been little change in the arrangement of the 
autographs, although a few new ones will be 
seen in the collection this year. The cover is 
quite different, in soft browns, which give it a 
more artistic effect.. 

We feel sure that many who have used this 
useful and interesting calendar will -want it 
again this year, and take pleasure in offering it 
to our friends in its new, attractive form, The 
calendar may be obtained at Room II, 2 
Beacon Street, as usual; and mail orders wil 
receive prompt attention. It is particularly 
suitable for Christmas gifts, 


" TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 
Topic for October 27, “True Worship.” Ps. 
xcv. 1-7. Read Whittier’s “Worship.” 


QUOTATIONS. 


“This, world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank: it means intensely, and means 
good.” 
Browning. 

“Any place where the mind of man can be 
undisturbed is suitable for the worship of the 
Supreme Being.”—Hindu Veda. 

“Reverence the holy custom, shelter . from 
heedless slight the living impulse, that week by 
week calls you hither to remember, to aspire, 
to pray. Bring only the pure, lowly, childlike 
heart, tender to everything except the sins you 
must confess, full of hope for the world and 
trust in God; spread out an eager and a gentle 
spirit for the dropping of fruitful seeds from 
Holy Writ and saintly hymn; freshen the fad- 
ing vow of self-sacrificing love; and your wor- 
ship here will not only resemble his who, in 
fulness of the Spirit, “went, as his custom was, 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day,” but 
prepare for a higher communion where “your 
life is hid with him in God.”’— James Martineau. 


TRUE WorSHIP. 


BY REV. ARTHUR W. LITTLEFIELD, 


Sincere worship, communion of the human 
spirit with the Divine Spirit that is commen- 
surate with our needs, proceeds from within the 
soul. It is the cry of our undeveloped divine- 
ness calling unto the perfect Deity for strength 
to “become perfect as the Father in heaven is 
perfect,” for the light to see our way in the 
midst of earthly darkness, for the understand- 
ing that shall make sure to us the way of eternal 
life: True communion with the Divine is 
always a looking up to that which we recognize 
as larger than ourselves, the ideal of spiritual 
completeness. That which is upon the level 
of our own attainment cannot command our 
reverence and our adoration: the thing attained 
is ours already, and has therefore lost. its power 
to inspire progressive life. The divineness 
already acquired is but the incentive to a larger 
and fuller worship and adoration, never the 
finality of our religious experience. The He- 
brew poet proclaims, “I will lift up my eyes 
unto the hills, whence cometh my help.” Ever 
that which is above, beyond, unattained, such 
must be the object of genuine worship. Wor- 
ship that becomes transmuted into noble life 
is never a mere ecstasy. It must be the adoring 
contemplation of that which is more than our 
present possession and which commands our 
earnest effort to acquire it. It is the failure to 
make this distinction that has made of worshi 
a Spiritual failure with some and has caused it 
to be neglected by others. 

There is a democracy of the street, and there 
is a democracy of the spirit. And the twain are 
not one. The democracy of the street is the 
social leveller: before its faith in itself peerages 
and distinctions are swept into the seething life 
of the Demos, In the classification of the popu- 
lar democracy, one man is as good as another, 
and there is none worthy reverence and little 
respect paid to any. Equality, understood in 
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the terms of a common sameness, soon reduces 
the democratic society to a condition that makes 
one man as bad as another.. But the democracy 
of the spirit makes no such fatal blunder. Spir- 
itual equality is but the opportunity for each, 
through worship and adoration of and commun- 
ion with that which is higher than himself, to 
make himself peer within his own spiritual 
realm, the seer of visions that no man ever saw 
before, the dreamer of dreams that can only be 
realized within the sanctities of the personal life. 
The merit of the democracy of the spirit is that 
it leaves something still to look up to. 

We who live in this age that has been con- 
| tice by the democracy of the street, which has 

estroyed all objects of reverence and adora- 
tion, needs must see to it that the democracy of 
the spirit has its chance in our world. Alone 
upon the mountains of his own aspirations must 
the human soul pray to Him who is above all 
summits of human attainment: more within the 
valley where men toil and struggle with the 
daily tasks, he must lift up his eyes unto the 
surrounding hills to receive their strength. The 
lonely prayer is the privilege of dtr divinity and 
sonship, but the common prayer is the neces- 
sity of our social life. I can discover myself, 
alone with God; but I can only fulfil myself in 
the company of his children. Within the pri- 
vacy of the soul I may worship truly; and 
within the church I must worship with my fel- 
lows to make my private adoration available. 
Men are safer to meet and work with each 


‘other if they have prayed together in “sincerity 


and in truth.” The Demos then becomes of 
real service in human progress: the ideal of 
equality then becomes no menace to the spiritual 
progress of souls. 

This is the temper of the real son of God. 
And true worship—the adoration of the highest 
and communion with the deepest, the looking 
up to something higher than himself or the 
humanity of which he is a part—makes him 
such a son of the Divine. The altitudes of the 
Spirit are round about us, delving as we are in 
the dust of the street; and the glory of the 
everlasting light is there upon their summits, to 
hearten our labors and to gladden our lives, if 
we will but look up and receive their health and 
benediction | 


The Sunday School. 


Next week is the rallying time of Sunday- 
school workers. at Plymouth. There is every 
promise of a large attendance, and a most profit. 
able time. May the result be an inspiring one 
for the welfare of this most worthy cause! As 
will be made known by the annual report, this is 
the banner year of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society as regards contributing churches and 
Sunday-schools. 

Contributing churches and Sunday-schools to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society are re- 
quested to scan the list published in another 
column. Please report at once, to the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society any errors of omission 
that may be found, I would call attention to 
the fact that those who go to Plymouth from 
Boston to attend the annual meeting can pur- 
chase a round-trip ticket for one dollar and a 
half ($1.50). In sending delegates, let me sug- 
gest that those be selected who are really inter- 
ested, and who can bring back some of the en- 
thusiasm which such a large gathering creates. 
The fire from off the altar should be carried 
away extensively, thus spreading new zeal 
throughout the churches, 

“Therefore,” the very effective commentary 
on “Our Faith” by Rev. F. B. Mott, has been 
published by the Sunday School Society in taste- 
ful form on thick cardboard to hang on the 
wall or place on the desk. It is in two colors, 
red and black, with a handsome border. Just 
the thing for teachers to give pupils, and just 
the thing to have yourself near at hand, at home, 
or in Sunday-school. Price five cents a copy or 
forty cents a dozen. By the hundred, when 
ordered for. Sunday-schools, three dollars ($3). 
Another supplement of Word and Work will 
atcompany the next number of the Christian 
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Register. I hope it will be thoroughly read, es- 
pecially that part which deals with the Sunday- 
school spirit and method of New England. We 
may well be proud of New England for many 
causes. Notably among them is the intelligent 
zeal and continued loyalty which its thoughtful 
citizens have always given to the cause of relig- 
ious and moral training. By virtue of this; New 
England has been able to produce its famous 
leaders, Respect for character and a desire to 
create character have been guiding principles in 
New England cities. The Sunday-school has 
played an important part in all this. 


LADIES’ 
LOUIS XVI, 
FROCK SUITS 


Ladies are invited to in- 
spect our Louis XVI. Frock 
Suits, accepted as the stan- 
dard style for fine wear. 

These suits have been 
beautifully made by our 
‘Jour’’ tailors, and repre- 
sent a splendid variety of 
leading materials, among 
which we mention Broad=- 
cloths, Scotch Tweeds, and 
Zibilines, made entirely 
over silk. 


$35 $40 $45 


Ladies’ Special Silk-lined 
Suits, made by our ‘‘Jour’’ 
tailors from Men’s wear 
Cheviots, Blue and Black. 
Tight-fitting, fly-front, and 
double-breasted styles. New 
style flounced skirt, made 
entirely over silk, with silk 
drop lining. 


$25 


Ladies’ Golfing Suits made 
by our ‘‘Jour’’ tailors, of fine 
chalk line Woollens, in black 
and blue, new style Norfolk 
Coats, silk lined, finely 
stitched skirts. 


$18 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER 
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The public has been asked during the past 
few weeks to consider many of President Mc- 
Kinley’s utterances. I venture to bring forward 
one more which indirectly refers to the Sunday- 
school. In writing a letter to the Sunday-scheol 
Times, some months ago, the president ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “Every youth who 
is taught to observe the principles of justice and 
forbearance becomes an intelligent friend of 
the doctrine of peace. And every endeavor 
which aims at such instruction is deserving of 
highest commendation.” My comment is that 
the Sunday-school is the place where this neces- 
sary instruction can and must begin. 

‘Rev. J. W. Day, of St. Louis, has an excel- 
lent article in the Pacific Unitarian for August: 
“Nature Study and the Bible in the Sunday- 
school.” He is very just and comprehensive. 
Not less nature study but more, and, as a result, 
not less Bible study, but more. Nature study is 
not a substitute for, but an enrichment of Bible 
study. Both courses converge upon the great- 
est theme of all, the study of human nature. By 
it and through it we get our understanding of 
life, duty, and destiny. 

A new edition of “A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice,” published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, is now going through the pfess. This 
will make 23,000 in all that have thus far been 
printed. As I have said before, our friends, the 
Universalists, are making wide use of this Sun- 
day-school help. Indeed, from many Univer- 
salist quarters come orders for our manuals; 
and it is a real pleasure to respond. The truths 
which the Universalists and Unitarians repre- 
sent are so akin and so much really the same 
that it is unfortunate when our forces are not 
working along the same lines. Different we 
may be in administrations, but we ought to be 
thoroughly in unison for common objects. Our 
ranks are not large enough to be split up. 
Therefore, I rejoice whenever the young people 
of both denominations are taught from the same 
text-books or familiarized with the same watch- 
words. There is prophecy in this of deeper 
union and stronger co-operation for the future. 

EDWARD A. HoRTON. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street at 10.30 on October 21. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley will preside. Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field will give a paper on “The Hoosier Poet, 
and his Views on Religion.” All are invited to 
attend. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.—The first regular meeting, nine- 
teenth season, 190I-1902, will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner 
of Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 P.M. Monday, October 21. Words of 
welcome by Charles Gordon Ames, Edward 
A. Horton. “Some Fundamentals in Religious 
Education.” Speakers: Dr. Charles Fleischer, 
Boston, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, Cambridge. 


Conferences, 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—The 
fifteenth annual meeting will be held with Unity 
Congregational Society, Luverne, October 29 
and 30. At the opening session Tuesday even- 
ing, Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., will preach the ser- 
mon. On Wednesday reports from the churches 
will be received, officers elected, addresses made 
by Rev. F. C. Southworth, Chicago, Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis, New York City, representing the 
Women’s National Alliance, Mrs. P. M. Gil- 
ham, Luverne, Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin, Hum- 
boldt, Ia., and others. The conference will 
close with a platform meeting in the evening. 
Subject, “The Strength of the Liberal Church,” 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches.— The 
autumn meeting will be held» Wednesday, 
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October 23, with the Unitarian society in Hyde 
Park. Address by Rev. Edward Cummings of 
Boston, “The Failure of Self-seeking.” Discus- 
sion opened by Rev. John A. Savage of Medfield. 
Praise service, conducted by Rev. George W. 
Solley. Temperance service, under the direc- 
tion of the Unitarian Temperance Society. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. C. F. Dole, president, on the 
question, “Is the Subject of Temperance a 
Matter of Secondary Importance?” and Rev. 
William I. Cole of the South End House, on 
“Substitutes for the Saloon.” — Discussion 
opened by Mr. R. C. Humphreys, Rev, Messrs: 
John C. Kimball of Sharon and George W. 
Solley of Dorchester, 


Churches. 


Boston.— The Second Church, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, pastor, issues a very artistic and- 
pleasing pocket pamphlet, containing full de- 
scriptions of the varied activities of the church. 
The historical preface summarizes the life of the 
church as foll6ws :— 

“Second Church of the Puritans (commonly 
known in pre-Revolutionary times as ‘The Old 
North’ Church) was gathered.and first house 
of worship built in North Square, 1649; burned, 
1676; rebuilt, 1677; taken down for fuel by 
British troops, 1775. Society occupied the New 
Brick in Hanover Street, 1779, till it was de- 
molished, 1844. New Church in Hanover Street 
dedicated, 1845; sold, 1849. Freeman Place 
Chapel purchased, 1850; sold, 1854. Meeting- 
house of the Church of the Saviour, in Bedford 
Street, purchased, 1854; land sold, 1872, and 
building carefully taken down. The present 
edifice in Copley Square (dedicated Sept. 17, 
1874) is built from the same materials. and upon 
the same design, and, therefore, not only largely 
represents, but in appearance and arrangements 
is the church as it was in Bedford Street.” 


Bangor, Me.—This society is at present 
without a minister. Rev. S. C. Beach has been 
the minister for the past ten years. He is one 
in a succession of several of our strongest minis- 
ters who have been attracted to this noble parish. 
Mr. Beach’s term of service exceeds that of an 
other minister of the chureh, except Dr. Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge, D.D., whose pastorate ex- 
tended from May, 1835, to March, 1850. Mr. 
Beach has had a large and fine influence upon 
the whole eastern part of our State.—Church 
Lixchange. 


Framingham, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Calvin Stebbins: The 2ooth anniversary of the 
founding of this church was observed October 
13, the special services morning and afternoon 
being largely attended. The Plymouth (Con- 
gregational) society omitted its forenoon service 
in order to allow its worshippers to attend the 
Unitarian services, The order of services in the 
forenoon was as follows: orgah voluntary ; in- 
vocation; 84th Psalm, sung by the choir and 
congregation; prayer by Rev. Lucius R. East- 
man, pastor of Plymouth church; organ re- 
sponse; hymn, “Trust in God,” written by Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer of California, a native of 
Framingham; historical address by Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, minister of the First Parish ; historical 
address by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, D.D., of 
Boston, minister of the parish from Feb. 19, 
1868, to June 15, 1873; hymn, written for the 
occasion by Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, pastor 
from Nov. 2, 1873, to Nov. 1, 1891; benediction 
by Rev. Calvin Stebbins. 

In the afternoon, when the larger audience as- 
sembled, the pastor extended brief welcoming 
words; and Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., offered 
prayer. A quartet sang four selections during 
the afternoon, and a hymn was sung by the con- 
gregation. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
the first speaker at the platform meeting of the 
afternoon, drew lessons in parish work at the 
time when his grandfather, Rev. Enoch Hale, 
preached in a town of Western Massachusetts 
for $300 a year and 35 cords of wood. ~ : 

United States senator George F. Hoar, who 
was introduced by Rev: Mr. Stebbins as a 

erson who has “written his name across’ the 
egislation of our country “in letters of light,” 
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was graciously received as he stepped into the 
pulpit, the audience rising out of respect for the 
man, and applauding him at the close of his 
address. The senator took for his subject “The 
Relation of the New England Parish to the 
State.” He alluded to the early lle of 
Massachusetts, going back to the days of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. The town, the school, 
and the parish were the influences in shaping 
our national life which could not be overrated. 
The history of our own and of foreign govern- 
ments was reviewed in detail, and the abiding 
influence of early church-going was a point 
strongly urged. 
The heaetietion was by the pastor. 


Newburyport, Mass.— Rev. S. C. Beane: 
The First Religious Society will, on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 31, 1901, observe the completion of 
one hundred and seventy-five years of its exist- 
ence and of one hundred years since the erec- 
tion of its present church edifice on Pleasant 
Street. At 10.30 o’clock there will be a short 
religious service at the church, after which the 
historical address will be given by Nathan 
N. Withington. At 12.30 o’clock there will be 
a lunch in which former and present members 
of the parish and other persons invited will par- 
ticipate. Afterward short addresses will be 
made. 


Newton, Mass.— The installation of Rev. 
A. L. Hudson as pastor of this church took 
place on Monday evening, October 14, at 8 P.M. 
In spite of the unpleasant weather there was a 
large gathering, and the programme was carried 
out in full. After opening anthem, Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman offered an invocation, and read 
from the Scriptures. Rev. Francis G. Peabody 
preached. Rev. James De Normandie gave the 
installing prayer. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot delivy- 
ered an earnest charge. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, 
with eloquent and winning words of fraternal 
good will, extended the right hand of fellowship. 
A welcome from the congregation was given by 
the chairman of the standing committee, Mr. 
Abraham Byfield. Other churches were repre- 
sented by Rev. W. H. Davis. The closing ad- 
dress to the people was from the previous 
pastor, Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. 


Oakland; Cal—Rev. Benjamin F. Mills 
has just concluded a series of addresses upon 
new forms of religion, in which he outlined and 
commented upon “Psychic Phenomena,” “Spir- 
itualism,” and “Christian Science.” At the 
McKinley memorial service, September 109, 
James G. Maguire, John P. Irish, and Rabbi 
Friedlander assisted Mr. Mills. The church was 
crowded. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Unitarian Club 
met in the First Church on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 9, when Field Secretary Rogers, of 
the “George Junior Republic,” gave a very inter- 
esting account of that institution. The Unita- 
rian Book Room has been removed to the south- 
west corner of 12th and Chestnut Streets,—a 
much more central location than that recently 
occupied. ‘ 


Rochester, N.H.—Rev. B. J. Newman has 
received a call to become pastor of this church, 


Rockland, Mass.—Rev. Harry Lutz: The 
work of the church and Sunday-school has 
opened with splendid interest and promise. 
The Women’s Alliance, with a membership of 
fifty, has very earnestly entered upon the sea- 
son’s work, and is proving itself a powerful ele- 
ment in the upbuilding of the church life. On 
the evening of October 13 the Congregational 
church joined with us in the first of a series of © 
vesper services. Rev. F. H. Allen of the Con- 
gregational church and the pastor addressed the 
meeting on “Christian Citizenship.” Special 
music added greatly to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The church auditorium was entirely filled. 
The interest and enthusiasm manifested by the 
people of both churches bespeaks encourage- 
ment to the pastor’s aim to bring about a united 
effort of the churches for the elevation of the 
moral and spiritual life. Mr. Lutz is president 
of the Fine Arts Club, which leads in the liter- 
ary work ‘in the town. Through this organiza- 
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tion, and in other ways, he is laboring earnestly 
to promote the intellectual and moral culture of 
the community life. 


San Diego, Cal—A lot, most admirably | 


situated for the site of a new building for the 
Unitarian Society .of this place, has been 
bought. Beginning the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber, Rev. E. R. Watson held the first of a 
series of evening services, to continue through- 
out the winter. 


San Francisco, Cal—At the close of 
morning service on Sunday, September r5, the 
congregation of the Second Church, Rev. E. F. 
Dinsmore, pastor, was asked to vote upon the 
desirability of holding evening services. It was 

romptly decided that such services should be 
eld. Mr. Dinsmore’s sermon, “Reaping the 
Whirlwind,” preached on the Sunday following 
the assassination of the President, was very 
impressive. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: On Sunday, 
October 6, the reconstructed and redecorated 
church was filled by a large congregation, who 
worshipped for the first time in the remodelled 
church. 

During the vacation the interior of the build- 
ing has been entirely remodelled. The choir 
has been transferred from the loft in the rear of 
the church to the left of the pulpit, and on the 
right of the pulpit a pleasant and comfortable 
minister’s room has been built. New windows 
and new electric lighting have been introduced, 
and an excellent new organ is being built and 
will be in place by the first of December. 

The legacy of Mrs. W. W. Rice, the lamented 
sister of Mrs. George F. Hoar, furnished the 
means for these extensive improvements. So 
she being dead yet speaketh. 

Later it is planned to hold a formal service of 
consecration, at which it is hoped Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, D.D., who was the first minister of the 
church, may preach the sermon. The church 
was founded in 1846, and Dr. Hale was its min- 
ister from 1846 to 1856. . 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 


. Contributions having been received from the 
churches or Sunday Schools of the following 
places during the past fiscal year, they are 
entitled to delegate representation at the annual 
meeting of the society, to be held at Plymouth, 
Mass., October 23 and 24. ; 

Should any errors or omissions be discovered, 
or any society fail to receive its notices and 
blank credentials, please report to the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once : — : 


Alameda, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Albany. NY. First Unitarian Society. 
Alton, Lil, First Unitarian Church, 
Amherst, Mass., Unity Church. . 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Andover, North, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Society. | 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Ashby, Mass., First Parish. 
Athol, Mass.: + 5 

First Congregational Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. _ 
Augusta, Me., Unitarian Society. 
Ayer, Mass.: | | : 

irst Unitarian Parish. 
Bible Study Class. 


Barnstable, Mass., Cong’! Church in East Precinct. 
Barre, Mass., First Parish. ; ‘ ‘ 

th, N.H., Independent Christian Society. 
Belfast, Me., First Parish. | : 
Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Berkeley, Cal., First Unitarian Society. ; 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Society, . es 
Bernardston, Mass., First Cong’! Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. elk 
Billerica, Mass., First Parish, 
Boston, Mass.: - 

First Parish of Dorchester, 

First Church in Boston. 

First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Second Church in Boston. 

First Parish, West Roxbury, 

Church in Arlington Street. _ 

First Parish of Brighton. ¥ ye 

First Congregational bg A of Jamaica Plain. 

Third Rete ious Society of Dorchester. 
Harvard Church in Charlestown. ; 
Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston, 
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Howard Sunday-school of the Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Congregational Church, 

Church of the Disciples. ; 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury, 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 

Church of the Unity, Neponset, 

Unitarian Church, Roslindale. 

Channing Church, Dorchester. 

Church of Our Father, East Boston. 

Unity Church, Allston, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


One Way to save Money.—Our readers will notice 
to-day the curious heading of an announcement in our 
advertising columns. It is entitled ‘‘Canal Street Prices.” 
It has become a sort of trade-mark with the Paine Furni- 
ture Company in calling attention to the great difference 
in price between the wholesale and retail sections of this 
city in the matter of furniture. Our readers will find that 
they can save from $s to $50 on nearly any purchase of 
furniture if they will but take the trouble to secure the 
Canal Street prices. ; 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-Sehool Society 


IN THE 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


(Rev. Joun Cucxson, Pastor) 


Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 23 and 24, 1901. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 23. 
7.45 P.M. Sermon by Rev. THomas R. Siicer, of All 
i Souls’ Church, New York City. Subject, “How 
can Religion be taught?” 


Thursday, October 24. 


ForENoon. 

9.00-10,00 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Joun Cuckson, First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 

10,00-10.15 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.15-10.40 A.M. Reading of the Directors’ Annual Re- 
port, 

10.40-11.15 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Election 
of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

12.15-11.35 A.M. Address by Rev. Gzorczk W. Kent, 
Westminster Church, Providence, R.I. Subject, 
“The Life of a Class.” 

11.35-11.55 A.M. Address by Mrs, Mary P. Wetts Smit, 
author of ‘‘Young Puritans Series,” Greenfield, Mass. 
Subject, ‘Children’s Literature.” 

11.55-12.15 P.M. Address by Rev. Samuget M. Crotuers, 
D.D., First. Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Subject, 
“Laying Foundations.” 

12.15-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2,00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON, 


2.00-2.30' P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 


-2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses : 


1. Rev. Tuomas VAN Ngss, Second Church, Boston, 
Mass. Subject, “How Best to teach Children 
our Faith.” : 

2, Mr. Wactace C, Boypgn, Principal of Boston 
Normal School. Subject, “Some of the Essen- 
tials in Education.’ 

3. Rev. Frank O. HALt, Third Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. Subject, ‘A Forward Look.” 

3.30-4.00 P.M. General Discussionand Remarks, Speeches 
limited to five minutes each. 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 


The hospitality of the Plymouth homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 23, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited, The full delegation of three 
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persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. r, rgor, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 24, as 
credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercises ex- 
cept the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. A round-trip ticket from Boston 
to Plymouth can be obtained for $1.50. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, 8th inst., by Rev. J. W. Barker, Carleton 
Americus Fletcher and Delia Elizabeth Lord, both of 
Athol, Mass. : 

In Northfield, 9th inst., by Rev. Geo. F. Piper, Henry 

. Holton and Mary E., daughter of William D. Alex- 
ander, all of Northfield. ’ 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


= and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
.. Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. : 


HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, having adopted, 
as best suited to its present need, tne recent 
hymn and service book of its minister, /xdc/ate 
Deo, desires to dispose of 300 copies, as good 
as new, of the book until now in use, Mrs. Mary 
Wilder Tileston and Arthur Foote’s ‘Hymns 
for Church and Home, with Tunes,’’ 
abridged edition. This admirable book, the 
latest published by the American Unitarian 
Association, contains over 500 hymns, besides 
chants, etc. The copies offered for sale have 
been used only a few months. Address the 
THEODORE PARKER MEmoRIAL, Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, for terms. 


HOLIDAY FAIR 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON, MASS. 
November 6, 2 to 10 p.m. 
November 7, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


For the Forward Work of the Union. Contributions are 
solicited, and should be sent to Miss JENNIE G, 
MOSELEY, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, before 
November 1, Make checks payable to Mr. Henry E. 
Stillings, Treasurer of Y, P. R. U., 25 Beacon St. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 
Private house, ideal situation, quiet 
EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rey. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 
Church. _ For maps, etc., address “PARKE,” 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 


Re. WANTED in College Settlement. 
Excellent board and room, $6. Some assistance in 
settlement work expected. Call Wednesday afternoons, 
Roxbury House, Dayton Ave., cor, Mall St., Roxbury. 
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Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester, 
Braintree, Mass., All Souls’ Church. | 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Brewster, Mass., First Parish. a‘ 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. ._ ‘ 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church. _ i 
Brookfield, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brookline, Mass. : 

First Parish. . p 

Second Unitarian Society, | f 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical Society, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: y 

First Unitarian Congregational Society. 

Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Buffalo, N.Y.: 

Church of Our Father. | 

Parkside Unitarian Society. _ Pe 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Society. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish. A ‘ 

Third Congregational Society. A 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. | . 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chelsea, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Unity Church. t 

Third Unitarian Society. Dae ¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Cong’l Unitarian Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Unity Church. 
Clinton, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Cohasset, Mass., First Conaresattonal Church, 
Concord, Mass., First Parish. | ; r 
Concord, N.H., Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Danvers, Mass., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Davenport, Ia., First Unitarian Society. 

Dedham, Mass., First Parish. : 

Deerfield, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Dighton, Mass., Pedobaptist Congregation. 
Dover, N.H., First Unitarian Society. _ 
Dunkirk, N.Y., Independent Congregation. 
Duxbury, Mass., First Church, 


Easton, North, Mass., Unity Church. _ 
Eastondale, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 
Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Society. | 

Exeter, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church. 
Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. | 

Farmington, Me., First Unitarian Society. 

Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish. _ 

Florence, Mass., Free Congregational Society. 
Framingham, Mass., First Parish. K . 
Francestown, N.H., Union Congregational Society. — 
Franklin, N.H., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. , 
Gouverneur, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Greeley, Col., First Unitarian Society. : 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Groton, Mass., First Church of Christ. 


Hackensack, N.J., Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., First Unitarian Church. ' 4 
Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Harvard, Mass., First Congregational Parish, 

Haverhill, Mass., First Parish. 

Hingham, Mass.: 

First Parish. 

The New North. Par, P i 
Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish. . : 
Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


Ithaca, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 


Jamestown, N.Y., Independent Congregational Church 
Society. 


Keene, N.H., Keene Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, e., First Congregational Parish. 
Keokuk, Ia., First Unitarian Society. 


Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society, _ 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., Follen Church. 
Lincoln, Neb., All Souls’ Church. 4 
Littleton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Louisville, Ky:— 

Highland Sunday-school. 

Church of the Messiah. | 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Luverne, Minn., Unity Congregational Church, 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Madison, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Manchester, N.H,, First Unitarian Church. 
Marietta, Ohio, First Unitarian Society. 

Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. 
Meadville, Pa., Independent Congregational Church. 
Medfield, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Medford, Mass., First Parish. er i 
Melrose, Mass., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Mendon, Mass., First Parish, . 

Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Church, _ 

Milton, Mass., First Congresahiong! Parish, 
Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Montague, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Montclair, N.J., Unity Church, ‘ 

Montpelier, Vt., Church of the Messiah, 

Mount Pleasant, Mich., Unity Church, 


Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational Meeting-house. 
Nashua, N.H., First Unitarian Society, 

Natick, Mass., Unity Church. ‘ 

Natick, South, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 

Needham, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
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New Bedford, Mass.,; First Gonateettianal Society. 
Newburg, N.Y., Church of Our Father. ” 
Newton, Mass. : 

Channing Religious Society. - 
a Hill eG it at 

ewton Centre, Mass., Unitarian iety. 

Newton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
New York, N.Y.: 
Church of All Souls. 
haere of spe peer eo < 
nitarian Congregationa ociety. 

New Brighton (Staten Island), Church of the Redeemer. 
Northampton, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Northboro, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Rorthicld hee First es am 5 

orton, Mass., Con, ‘arish. 

Norwell, Mass., F inet Barish, 


Oakland, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Society. 
Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father. 


Passaic, N 7) -, The Unitarian Society of Passaic. 
Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Peterboro, N.H., The Congregational Society. 
Petersham, Mass., First Unitarian Congregation. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

First Unitarian Church. 

Spring Garden Unitarian Society. 

Unitarian Society of Germantown. 
Pittsburg, Pa., First Unitarian Society. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 
Portsmouth, N-.H., South Parish. 
Providence, R.I.: 

First Congregational Church. 

Westminster Congregational Society. 

Olney Street Unitarian Sunday-school. 

Unity Sunday School. 


uincy, Ill., Second Congregational Society. 
ae Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Readi ass., Christian Union, 
Revere, Mass., First Unitarian Church 


Saco, Me., The Second Parish. 
St. John, N.B., Church of the Messiah. 
St, Paul, Minn., Unity Church. 
Salem, Mass. : 

Second Church, 

The North Society. 
San Francisco, Cal.:_ 

First Unitarian Society. 

Second Unitarian Society, . 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Unitarian Society. 
Scituate, Mass., First Parish. 
Sharon, Mass.. First Congregational Society, 
Shelbyville, Ill., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Sherborn, Mass., First Cole aes Church, 
Shirley, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Somerville, Mass. : 

First Congregational Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Springfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Sterling, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 
Sturbridge, Mass., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Sudbury, Mass., First Con egatio Society, 
Syracuse, N.Y., The May cane 
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Taunton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish. 

Toledo, Ohio, Church of Our Father. 

Trenton, N.Y., Reformed Christian Society. re 
Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 

Tyngsboro, Mass., First Parish. 


Upton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Vineland, N.J., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 


Walbole: Noi’ Tawh Conmegational Soct 
pole, N.H., Town Congregational Society. 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish. ‘ 
Ware, Mass., First Unitarian. 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church. 
Watertown, ‘Mass., First Parish. 
Waterville, Me., First Unitarian ee og 3 
Waverley, Mass., Waverley Unitarian Society. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Society. § . . , 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Weston, Mass., First Parish. 

‘estwood, Mass., First Parish= 

ilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilton, N .H., Liberal Christian. 
Winchendon, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Winchester, Mass., Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., All Souls’ Church. 
Winthrop, Mass,, First Unitarian Society. 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish, 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. : 

Second Parish. 

urch of the Unity. 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Zyeas. 


Herford Testimonial. 
qmovnt previously ckoawleeeed. csemdsaneajsspe WHT; 50:00. 
From a Unitarian woman ..........- steeveereres 3,00 
$1,522.00 


This account is now closed. Further sub- 
scriptions will not be refused, but no further 
acknowledgment will be made. 


JoHn Mason LITTLE. 


Hipim Books! 


The Unitarian church of Ord, Neb., is nearly 
completed. All our available funds are ex- 
pended, and our Sunday-school is in sore need 
of singing books. Knowing that some of the 
Sunday-schools in the East have discarded old 
books for new, we should be greatly obliged 
for thirty or forty such books as “The Sunny 
Side” for the Ord Sunday-school. 

ENnocH PowELL. 


Orv, Nes, 


When we announce “Bedding at 


Canal Street prices,” we mean to say 
that all the extensive facilities which 
are behind our furniture business are 
brought to bear on the purchase and 
manufacture of bedding. 


We buy for spot cash; and, as the 


largest consumers in the retail field, we 
have the first option of purchase on 
many lots. 


We frequently take every 


pound offered of certain high grades of hair and feathers. 
We find customers come to us, not alone because of low prices and finer 
grades, but because we insist upon scrupulous accuracy on the part of our” 


salesmen in their representations to customers. 


We believe that you will 


find our methods and prices equally satisfactory. Will you give us a trial? 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. x: 
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Waiting. 


Lae aE 
“All things come in time to him who waits,” 
says the proverb; but how few there are who 
know how to wait! This feverish, anxious, ex- 
pectant waiting,— how it wears upon the soul, 
robbing the thing waited for of half its pleasure! 
It is a calm, confident, patient waiting that 
bears the earliest and most certain fruit,— the 
waiting that does not seem long because the 
waiter has discounted disappointment at the 
outset by expecting it to be long. The man or 
woman who has an object to accomplish may 
set all possible machinery in motion, may plan 
and scheme; but in nine cases out of ten there 
will be no success without waiting,— patient, 
steady, silent waiting. The wise man watches 
the development of his plans, notes every symp- 
tom, and estimates its bearing and importance, 
but he bends his energies to waiting, and—suc- 
ceeds.— Transcript. 


— 


Alfred Phillips, , 


Mr. Alfred Phillips, eldest brother of the late 
Adelaide Phillips, died at his home in Marshfield, 
Mass., October 8, and his remains were placed 
in the Webster burial-ground, beside those of 
his celebrated sister who died just nineteen years 
ago this month. 

Alfred Phillips was a man of rare spiritual 
gifts. Because we “have seen him,” we must 
ever believe more strongly in the immortality of 
the soul and the possibilities of human goodness. 
While the most quiet and unassuming and unas- 
sertive of men, he was a person in whom confi- 
dence could always be placed where responsibility 
and reliability were needed. 

His devotion to Grace Chapel at Green 
Harbor has never waned from the time when 
the movement for a apligions society at that 

lace started until his death, and the products of 

is greenhouse were always freely bestowed 
upon the little church. For weeks before each 
Easter service he was ge for the floral 
display; and, whether the day brought sun or 
cloud, the chapel was sure of its adornment, for 
he was no “ fair-weather Christian.” Never was 
a church more deeply bereaved in the loss of a 
member than is Grace Chapel at the present time. 

It means much that a man can live for fry 
years in a small community where people touc' 
closely in neighborly relations, and criticism flows 
all too freely, and leave such a universal feeling 

_of deep sorrow. 

The funeral services were conducted by the 

esent pastor of Grace Chapel, Rey. Mary T. 

hitney, at the Phillips residence, a ‘place 
made sacred to the family by the loving care 
bestowed upon it by the sister, who came to 
belong to the world through her great gift of 
song, yet in her deepest affections was ever de- 
voted to her home. There in the presence of 
the sacred associations of the music-room the 
five remaining brothers and sisters and a large 
assembly of neighbors and friends bade farewell 
to him they all loved so sincerely. 


Dere and Chere. 


It is sometimes said that God condemned 
man to work, “Absurd!” declares Monsieur 
Legouvé, the oldest of the French “Immortals.” 
“God condemned man to live, and gave him 
work as a mitigating circumstance.” -At ninety- 
four Legouvé works still, scorning the idea of 
an “age limit.” 


There has been found in the bed of the River 
Lea near London, at a depth. of seven feet 
below the surface, an ancient ship held by man 
antiquarians to belong to the fleet with whic 
King Alfred soup against the Danes. . It is of 
oak, about fifty feet long, and put together with | 
primitive wrought-iron nails. 
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' “Willie,” queried the fond mother, ‘I 


don’t understand howitis that you are 
at the bottom of your class.” “I don’t 


\ understand it myself,” said the bright 


chap, “but I know itis dreadful easy.” 


You may not understand how the 


MAGEE Heater makes your home so mighty com- 
fortable—but you “KNOW IT IS DREADFUL EASY.” § 
That’s simply a dyed in the wool, confirmed habit 
of the famous 


imagine how it all happens. 


rectly carried into mechanical execution. 


secret of the Magee success, 


GEE HEATERS. , 


They heat homes so easily you can’t 
Correct principles, cor- 


That’s the 


Tye Magee Heater 


if youwant home comfort, withleastexpense. First 


class dealers sell the Magee. 
Illustrated circulars free. 


Macez Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


32-38 Union Street, Boston, 


“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.”’ 


The Essential Man. |“ Messiah Pulpit” 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/okn Page Hofps, in 
“Light,’’ London, é i 

In ‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as nog. as man is what he is. ... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it By the clear propositions of this book,— The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - 2 Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

‘Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street - = ° Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D, 
PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


1901-1902 


Succeeding **Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 
2.. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. Good Government for the City. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Axthor of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Ev:- 
_ bution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - are 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Faith,” said the Irish policeman, examining 
the broken window, “this is more sayrious thin 
Oi thought it was! It’s broke on both soides !” 


Willie: ‘“How would you define a true sports- 
man?” Papa: “He is a man who believes in 
giving every kind of game creature a chance for 
its life, and then is disgusted if the poor creature 
escapes with it.”—Zzfe, 


“William, I wish you would go and weed out 
the flower bed.” William went and inspected 
it. Then he returned. “It would be a simpler 
job, Marie,” he said, “to flower out the weed 
bed.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Citizen: “Madam, why do you persist in 
punching me with your umbrella?” Madam: 
“I want to make you look round, so I can thank 
you for giving me your seat. Now, sir, don’t 
you go off, and say that women haven’t any 
manners.” 


A new boy had come to school fresh from the 
country, and the ready “sir”? and “miss” of the 
city child were quite unknown to him. ‘“What’s 
your name?” queried the master. “George 
Hamilton.” “Add ‘sir’ to that, boy.” “Sir 
George Hamilton,” came the unexpected reply. 
Boston Courier. 


After the return of King William III. froma 
visit to Holland, the following hymn was sung 
in a country parish: — 


King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come: 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um. 


Prof. , a leading light of Edinburgh 
University, recently wrote on the blackboard 
in his laboratory: “Prof. informs his 
students that he has this day been appointed 
honorary physician to the Queen.” In the 
course of the morning he had occasion to leave 
the room, and on returning found that a student 
had added to the announcement the words: 
“God save the Queen!” 


Katie, the romping, six-year-old, came danc- 
ing and singing into the parlor. Then, seeing 
a strange caller, she stopped abashed. “This is 
my little daughter,” said her mother. “Katie, 
this is Mrs. Baggs.” ‘How do you do, Mrs. 
Baggs ?” said Katie, anxious to remove any un- 
favorable impression the visitor might have 
formed. “I know a little girl at school named 
Saxe. Is she any relation of yours? ”—Chicago 
Fterald. 


Tommy seemed to be engaged with some 
problem. “Papa,” he said, “‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,’—that’s 
the Golden Rule, isn’t it, papa?” “Yes, my 
son.” “And it’s puffickly right to follow the 
Golden Rule, isn’t it, papa?” “Yes, indeed.” 
Tommy rose, went to the cupboard, and re- 
turned with a knife and a large apple pie. The 
latter he placed before his astonished sire with 
great solemnity. “Eat it, papa!” he said—San 
Francisco Bulletin. 


When Mr. Roosevelt was a little boy in short 
trousers, he confessed to his mother that he was 
afraid to go into church because the zeal might 
jump out at him from somewhere. His mother 
was puzzled, and asked, “What is the zeal?” 
“Why,” exclaimed Theodore, “some big animal, 
I suppose, like a dragon or an alligator. The 
minister read from the Bible about it.” Down 
came the concordance, and texts containing the 
word “zeal” were read aloud, until the child’s 
voice grew excited as he exclaimed: “That’s it. 
The last one you read.” It was Psalm Ixix.: 
9,—“For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me 


HURCH 
dn LARBET 
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STAR SYSTEM. 


Minnearotis, Minn.—The Stars have proved a whole- 
some stimulation.—Rev. R. H, Aupricu. Address all 
orders to Rev. A. C. Grizr, Racine, Wis. 

E We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
. modify the religious’ sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 


pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, an 
the best health resort. Come or write E. S. READ, 
HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 


Be Sure to see the Beautiful Production of 


“BEN HUR” 


AT THE 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 
Mechanics’ Building. Now Open 
Mr. William H. Joslyn explains this great work, 
as 125 views, in colors, are thrown ona screen 28 
feet square. A wonderfully instructive attraction. 
No extra price to see it. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS 


OMINION LINE 
FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 


5 Rooms ... . $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
writeg@) us for a price on a new 
Dic & N. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGH.YN FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalc 


Taunton, Mass. 


ASTINGS 0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHi i, CHICAGO. 


ILI)" tain Office & Works at Kendal Groen, Mass. 


FACTURERS’ 


CARPETS AND 
& PpRrIces. 658 


‘| HOTEL 


‘ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 


BELLEVUE 


adjoining Saya/ 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. Sa een f 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-ORFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan), x9orusseseen eee ee een eet oes 
AT UTER GY RRR RES Brey 5 Fe 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
assachi 


or without experience, to act as agents in u- 


ind sorely to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED a FOSTER, Vice-President. 


. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *o8 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y®=%,577" 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation, Seven pupils to one instructor, 
References: Mr. N. T, ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. . » PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. § 


